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T always carrios a fuipictous air when a writer 
acklnefles the public an a fubjod connected with his 
own profeflion. if he can catch their feelings by 
the relation of t^s wluch ftcpi to fhock humanity, 
any weaknefi in argument^ or even doubtfiihieis of 
fadts^ is too eallly overlooked. The reverie of 
wrang, it is fuppofed, muft be tight ; and nothing 
is talked of but getting rid of an evil> without re* 
ile^ffg whether we are producing a greater* 

There is in England a very large order of the 
isommunity, whofe paternal or acquired wealth 
gives them leifure, whofe minds are formed to a 
love of order, whofe reading is extenfive and well 
chofen, and who, by education or conftitution^ 
having refifted the temptations of ambition and 
power, are anxious only to pronoote the happineis 
of die world. 

* Profeflional writers, who addrefs thtt ck(s of 
readers, are careful to render their ftyle eafy, their ^ 
arguments plaufible ^ to keep every difficulty in 
the back ground^ and bring forward fome ftrik- 
^g figures, the impreflion of which may be fuffi>- 
ciently powerful to remain^ and be produced as 
often as the fubjeft occurs. 

. B It 



It is cafy to fee where the advantage muft be, 
when a man, of however moderate abilities, under- 
takes to explain any of the principles of his art to 
thofc whole purfuits have been different. If he is 
read, his fucccfs muft be certain; for his readers 
will not be among the profefiion, who know all, 
and more than he has written, and who, if applied 
to for explanation, muft either enter too largely on 
the fubjed for common converfation, or difmifs it 
with an anfwer too (hort to fatisfy the inquirer. 
Hence it happens, that thofe who addrefs the pub* - 
lie on profefliohal fubje&s> are always viewed with 
fome (iiijpicion by their brethren. 

This, it is hqped, will be admitted as an apo- 
logy, for having fo long delayed to offer in print 
my opinion on a fubjeft fo immediately connefted 
with my own engagements, and on which the pub- 
lic has a right to demand the rcfult of my in- 
quiries. 

Another reafon, was the difficulty of finding 
.any thbg to oppofe. To defend fmall-pox inocu* 
lation, is only to repeat all that was &id fifty yeari^ 
ago, and has been repeated ever fince, till the laft 
ten years. To admit that vaccination, is ^ moft*.r 
important improvement, is equally fuperfluous. 
To fay that this iecorid improvement ought not by 
force to fuperfede the firft, would -only lead to > 
thofe arguments by which/! finall-pox inocula^qii 
was firft defended i and to anfwer clamour and in- 
veftive, requires a mind organized like thofe who 
ufe tbern^ 

During 
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During this uncertainty, it was with particular 
fatisfa£tion that I perufed a pamphlet* written with 
the beft intentions, and widi no lefs pcrfpicuity 
and order. The value of the work was much 
heightened by the general view which it contains 
of contagion and the quarantine laws. It has of- 
ten occurred to me, that whillt the' public mind is' 
fo much engaged on the fubjeft of fmall-pox, it 
might be pof&ble to lead them to fome rational and' 
well directed inquiries concerning epidemics in ge- 
neral ; a fubjeft which has either been wholly over- 
looked, or treated without order and without dif^ 
crimination. The learned author has conduced 
his inquiry, I doubt not, with perfeft corrcftnefi, 
as far as it is connedled with his own profeflional 
purfuits. On the medical part he has touched with 
liich caution, as evidendy fhows his wifli that the 
Faculty fhould enter upon it- more minutely. 

The work commences with a doubt, whether it 
would be confident with Britifh liberty, to reftrain 
fmall-pox inoculation. To me thefe doubts have 
always appeared a matter of furprife. Had the 
queftion been concerning the poffibility of inforcing 
a law to reftrain inoculatiouj it might admit of a 
doubt, whether, like many others, it would not ope- 
rate againft the confcientious, without reftraining the 
unprincipled or unfeeling ; admitting, however, not 
only the power of the legislature to make, but alio 

to 

♦ Letter to the Right Honourable Spencer Percival. — 
Hatchard, 1807, 



to enforce fuch a law^ ihould we not refleft before 
we condemn the condufl: of the 1^ half century ^ 
Inftead of attending to thisi for which we haye au« 
thcntic records without nuaiber, we are referred to 
examples, the nature or effeds of which wcailnot 
now afcertain, and are even in doubts as tDoIfeaies, 
for which the laws were enacted. 

When we are told that the kprofy and plague arc 
ccKtermiiiated from among us, it becomes, at kail, 
tp4nquirc what thefe difeafes are ? Whether they are 
exterminated ? And, if fb, by what means i When 
thefe are afcertained, let us examine carefully why 
dipfe prudent anceftors, who were fo fucceisful in 
exterminating thefe difeafes, never attempted to 
j^ply the lame means to the fmalUpox -, or, if that 
13 thought unneceilary, let us at leaft examine whe-* 
ihcr the laws of the difeafes exterminated,, appear 
to haye been fimilar to thofe which are (till fuflfered 
to remain. 

The. learned author fhows us how neceflary it is 
to be well informed on thefe fubjefts, by the er^^* 
lors into which he has inadvertendy fallen. Le* 
profy, he tells us, is the elephantiaiis of Ceylon ;, 
and the fweating licknefs is the fame as the plague* 
Xf he is right in thefe conjedures, there Cduld be 
no diificulty in exterminating both, . Elephantiafis 
is unknown in any climate north of Rpme^ and 
<^oes not af^ear contagious even in thofe countries 
yrhich give it birth. Sweating ficknefe is pro- 
nounced by every writer who can be depended on, 
cot to have 'been contagious. 

Thq 



The worthy baronet exprefles his furprife^ that 
before -the year 1604) no legislative means had been 
ufed |o prevent the introdudion of the plagur. 
Thi9 will ^pcar leis venurkablej- when we refleA, 
that from the dreadful plague 1 349 to i 603^ there 
had been no very fevcre vifitadon in London. The 
phgues of the intermediate yearg are ill definedf 
liieir fatality inconiiderable^ and probably conHned 
to the poor. The ftatute of James was made im« 
mediately after a plague which had deftroyed more 
Ihan 30)000 persons, in and about L.oadoni the 
fubfequent flatutes were formed under different 
sdarms* When the laft vifkation c^me upon the 
town in the yeatr 1666, all the reftri£tions requirid 
by modem writers were caUed forthj and there ja 
no r^iSosk to fuppo& they were not attended to. 
If it is too much to fay that all tbefe means in« 
creafed Ae evil, k tnuft at leafl; be admitted thtt 
^ iiumber of deaths increased from the tkne that 
the orders were enforced. 

In the month of July was ifiued the tremendous 
ordinance, that a red crofs &ould he affixed to 
every infefted boufe^ widi the infcripticni, *' The 
Loivp HAVE MSRGY UPON US." NotwithfUnding 
tlvs, *< and though the jpeople deferted the town, afe 
if, to ufe the language of Dr. Hodges, London 
had gone out of itfelf ; " yet, " in the month of 
>^uguft and September, (he adds) the contagion 
changed its slow progrefs. ^< Though in the month 
of Septimiber, (fays Maitland) death rode triumph* 
anti ^d part of October |H'Oved equally fatal ; yet 

during 



during the two fuccceding months, the town was 
repeopled with as much rapidity as it had been de-* 
fcrted ; *^ and many (fays Hodges) went into beds 
where perfons had died, evenl)efore they were cold 
or cleaned from the ftench of the difeafe." Ad- 
mitting that this pifture niay be highly charged, it 
cannot be diiputed that the mortality increafed in 
proportion as the reftridbions. were enforced, and 
fubfided without any hunnian contrivance. This is 
enough to fliow how little we are indebted to the 
interference of the legislature for the ceffation of 
that dreadful malady. 

** A period, (continues the learned judge) of 1 33 
years has now elapfed fince the aftual appearance' 
of die plague in this nation- j^ but the continual in« 
tercourfe with thofe countries whence it originated, 
and where it ftill exercifes all its powers ofdevafta* 
tion, has compelled the legislature of Britain to 
watch with ceafelefi vigilance over the health of 
the people, and by all practicable means to prevent 
the introduftion of an enemy, of which even the 
memory is fo formidable, 

'* No fewer than eight feveral z&s of parlia- 
ment have, from time to time, been framed to en- 
force and regulate the pradice of quaranrfne." 

It would be abfurd to queftion for a moment the 
intentions of the legislature, in framing their qua- 
rantine laws. But let thofe who are beft acquainted 
with commercial concerns, decide whether we owe 
our exemption to any of thefe laws, or to the con* 
folidating afl: of his prcfent Majefty* 

Nothing, 



Nothing, however, can be more reafonable than 
for a lawyer to inquire, by what mearjs leptofy 
ieems gradually to have difappearedj or to have 
loft its terrors ampngftus^ nor why we fhould (till 
fubmit to the horrors of fmall-pox. The motive 
is laudable, and large allowances fhould be made 
for the habit of judging by precedent, which is too 
readily transferred from one courfe of ftudies. to 
another. And this is a further argument, if any 
were neceffary, that medical men fhould on fuch 
rOccafions, endeavour to explain themfelves to the 
public ; or at leaft, fhow the manner. in which fuch 
inquiries fhould be conducted. 

One of the earlieft divifions of difeafe, is into 
chronic and acute. Even this has b^en unattended 
to in the prefent inquiry, if it can be called fuch. 
Another, which brings us nearer to our purpofe, is 
into endemic and epidemic. By the firft, we un- 
derfland difeafes which are known only in certdn 
places, often only in certain latitudes, where they 
are found in every feafon. By the fecond, thofe 
which occur only at certain feafons, or other 
changes in the atmofphere, of the nature of which 
we are unacquainted, or from contagion. The 
firft order, for the moft part, are chronics the fe*- 
cond, acute difeafes. 

Amoiig the former may be reckoned almoft all 
the tribe of difeafes, which were once included un- 
der the general term of leprofy. At prefent, a 
truly accurate writer confines it to the lepra grmo^ 
rumj a difeafe comnwn in moft climates -, but if we 

may 
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* may truft to Dr. CuUen, unknown m high northern 
latitudes. The Klephantiafis of Aretacus, too cori-^ 
mon iii all the fbuthem regions, is happily now, 
and I believe always was, unknown in the north. 
Celfus fpeaks of even as far fouth i^ Italy, as mor^ 
ius fine ignotus \ ^tA it was evidently unknown to 
die Salernian fchool. The Barbadoes kg, which 
from its refemblance to an elephant's foot, has been 
confounded with elephanelafls, is fcarcely known 
but in tropical regions, and in them only in parti^ 
cular peaces. Scrofula, and the mod comnfion 
kind of cancer defcribed in Great Brhain, are al- 

* 

moft conrmed to colder and more uncertain climates. 
The fwelled ifhroat is found in many, but chiefly 
mountainous countries. In thcfc/ however, its 
range is circujfnrcribed \ and folitary inftanee? are 
lo be met with in moft other parts. 

Thcfe difeafcs are mentioned, becaufe though 
they fcem all to depend on local circumftances, or 
to be truly endemic, yet fomc of them are eonfi- 
dered as contagious. There is reafon to believe 
none of them are \ and it Is certain that none of 
them are communicated with that readinefs, which 
is univerfally attributed to fmafl-pox. Their pro- 
grefi is alfo flow, which enables us to deliberate 
when they appear. Epidemics, on the contrary, are 
ticote difeafes, and run through their ftagcs with 
luch rapidity, that it is abfolutely necefl&ry wc 
fliould be prepared to relieve the diftrefftd y and if 
poffible, to prefcrve the rcft^ of the community. 
This can only be done by previous and accurate 

inquiries 



inquiries concerning all that is known of the latvf*^ 
by which they arc governed in their invafion^ in 
the mariner in which they ipread^ and die caiifes 
from which they ccafe. 
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CHAP. I. 

ON &ttII>EMICS, THB COKTA.6I0US PBO?BBtT OF 
WHICH IS KQT ASCERTAINED. 

4 » 

V-/ONTAG10N is a term fo frequently brought 
into ufe^ and difcufled with fo much eafe, that one 
might think its bws were to be afcertamed with 
the fame certainty as the folution of a mathema- 
tical problem. But in this^ as in moft other quef- 
tions> thofe who are the beft informed are fome- 
times the moft in doubt. It will furprize many of 
my readers, to hear that Sydenham confidered 
fmall-pox aa a diieafe arifing from certain unknown 
properties in the atmofphere, unconnected with cm-- 
tagioHi and Cleghorn, who is confidered among our 
ftandard authors, aflures us, that the ague is not 
left contagious than the fmall-poxj for, conti- 
nues he, thofe who are 'moft among the fick, are 
fooneft affefted. Nor are thefe difficulties confin- 
ed to our forefathers. Among the ableft practi- 
tioners of the prefent day it is ^ilputed, whether the 
yellow fever of the Weft Indies and America, the 
influenza, and even the plague, are contagious. 

Before we attempt to account for this contrariety 
in the opinions of honeft and enlightened men, 
on a fubject of all others the moft interefting. in 
this world, it is abfolutely neccffary that we Ihould 
attciid to the fourccs and laws of that vitiated at- 

ipolphere. 
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moffrfiere^ itiiich is known by its effects in pro* 
ducing the camp, the jail> die hofpital, or fhip 
feven -^ 

Wherever men are congregated in numbers, if 
4ione of .diem aredifeafed, the only confeqiience 
appears to be a temporary inconvenience arifing to 
each, from not having that iupply of common air,^ 
which is as neceflary for the lungs as food for the 
ftomach. But if any illnefs exifts, or as foon as 
iJlnels is produced by their unnatural fituation, a 
new Jkind of air is generated, which produces a &^ 
ver 'called ufiially by the name of the place wheit 
thie event has^ occurred, whedier a camp, a (hip, or 
poor houfe, jail, or hofpital. Thou^ this kind 
of air affects all who breathe it, yet (uch as are iiid- 
d^nly expofed, are influenced by it in a manner dif- 
ferent from thofe by whom it has been gl^uaUy vi^ 
tiat^. To the latter it often proves a kind pro^ 
vifion, to relieve ihtm from a' feverer or more 
protracted mifery. Under the name of fever an 
univeHkl torpor is produced, a difinclinadon for 
food, ah in^fference to all external objefts ; and 
if no change takes place, the padent finks peace^ 
able into the arms of death. ^ 

But this is the cafe only with thofe children o( 
poverty, who in times of diftrefs cling dofer to 
each other, to preferve and partake of their mutu* 
al warmth, the hearth no longer blazing, and each 
retuhiing meal becoming more fcanty or preca* 
nous ! 

When the air becomes' more fuddenly vidated, 

or 
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or when mtn in high health are Suddenly eipokd 
to this infectious atmofphere^ the effects a|;e pro* 
portionably violent. Such is often the cafe in an 
army> when the difficulties of a campaign^ or the- 
jiumbers wounded after an engagement^ require s} 
Tuddeo and'indifcriminate accumulation of the fick 
and wounded. Aflalani informs us^ that the Pyre* 
naean army, in the second year of the Republic, loft 
.in the fpace of four months, ten thoufand men, 
comprehending in the number, almoft all the. me- 
4]ical and other officers employed about the hof- 
pitals. The effects of expofure to fuch air, feems 
proportioned to the quantity of infecdous matter 
contained, and the fixidennefs with which it is in- 
haled. . ^ 

The following is part of Dr. Jacklbn*s defcrip- • 
-don of thofe who were fuddenly expofed to this ef-* 
.fluvia by waihing the foul linen of the. fick. 
" The perfoAs (fays he) employed in waihing the 
ihirts and blankets, notwithftanding every precau- 
tion was taken, were every one attacked ,with fe- 
ver." " In thofe inftanccs of recent difeafe, the 
attack was fudden ; ftupor, like intoxication or a* 
poplexy, gave the firft notii* of approach." *' Un- 
der thefe appearances death took place in thirty-fix 
hours or lefs." The black affizes, as they are call- 
ed, give the moft ftriking inftances of this Wronger 
fufceptibility, in proportion as the fubject is fudden- 
ly expofed to the concentrated effluvia. On the 
1 1th of May, 1750, the prifoners at the Old Bai- 
ley, were fufficienriy in heakh to attend their trial ; 

yet 
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yet from the effluvia they brought with them^ oa 
the 13th died/on^ magtft]:ate^ on the 14th the un^ 
der Aeriffj on the 17th one judge, and on th* 
Idth and 20th each, nine difierent perfons of the 
court. ^ 

By this difference between the effed produced 
.on the jH-ifoners, and oq the court, it is evident 
.that the character of the fever varies : and k feems 
hardty doubtful from this, and other ^vetits, that 
this variety depends on the fiiddennefs with whidF 
.a fubject is firft expofed to fuch an atmofphere. 
There, is. another circumftankre, to which I muft 
particularly call the attention of the reader. The 
jprifoners^ wc have feen, were, well enough to. attend 
their trial. The g^ndenien of the court died of the 
feverj we might therefore fuppoie, by whit we know 
of certain contagions, that if the prifbncrs in their 
ftate were infectious, the gentlemen of the court * 
muft have been much more fo, as it is well known 
that a perfon who dies of fmall-pox, has more con- 
tagion about him than one who has the difea^ more^ 
mildly. But there is every reafon to believe, that 
thofc who died of the jail fev^r, though attended at 
their difierent houfes by t^ir families, proved infec- 
tious to none. This appears probable, not only be* 
caufc no mention is made of the difcafe fpreading 
any further, but becaufe we are exprefsly informed, 
that when three hundred perfons who were in court 
at a black alTizes in Oxford, fufFered from a fimilar 
caufe, " the difeafe went no Airther." , . 

Thcfe fadls are fo flriking, that probably the con- 
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tagious propeity of ferer from fuch an atmofphere 
would never have been £u^cted^ if all infe£fced by 
it had been circumftanced during their ilinefs, like 
the individuals who compofed the court/ But if an 
inhabitant of a~ crowded tenement (hould be affefted 
in this manner^ the probability is, that all the at- 
moif^re around him will become infedHous $ not 
entirely from the nature of his fever^ . but becaufe, 
as we have before feen^ fickneis of any kindj vAitn 
numbers are accumulated without proper vent/la^ 
tion> will generate that atmoiphere which excites 
ho^ital^ campj prifon, or poor-houfe fever. For 
this reafon, I (hall avoid as much as poffibte^ con« 
founding the fever widi the caufe that extites it, 
which laft I fhall dif^guiih by the term of in* 
fcftious atmofphere. 
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HAT has been faid^ is fufficient to exfdam 
the general cBc& of that infeflious atmoiphere, 
which furroutxls an accuxxKilated number of flck. 
I muft now caU the leader's attention to a well 
known law, particularljr inforced by thofe who have 
paid the moft attention to epidemicsj namely, that 
in proportion to the force of their invafion re* 
Ipedively^ they fuperfede each odier, and air other 
difeafes. Thucydides remarks of the plague at 
Athens^ that at the time of its invafion, the city 
was generally healthy, and that the few e»fting 
difeafb were foon converted into the reigning epi« 
demic. The following is Dr. Hodges's account <^ 
the beginnu^ and cefiadon of the lafl: plague in Lon* 
don. ^' The peftilence, fays he, did not however 
flop for want of fubjefts to a& upon, (as was then 
commonly rumoured) ; biit from the nature of the 
r diftemper, its decreafe was like its beginning, mo« 
derate; nor is it lefs to be wondered at, that as at 
its rife, all other diilempers went into diat, fo now, 
at its declension, thai degenerated into others.'' 

Sydenham's wridngs abound with fimilar inilan^ 
ces of the changes produced in difeafes^ according 
%q the copftitutign of the atmoiphere» They were 

probably 



probably more ftriking in his days, when the town 
was iU-built, iQ-drained> ilUiupplied with water^ 
and the neighboiirinjg country to the very fuburbs 
lb badly cleared, as to fubject the inhabitants to re- 
gular returns of agues in fpring and autumn. Iii 
this refpect, it refembled a camp pitched in an un- 
cleared fpot, which was the feat 6f Dr, Clcghorn's 
pra6tice. Thus circumftanced, epidemics would 
iucceed with fuch rapidity, and fo often fiiperiede 
each other, that even Sydenham might confound 
tiie invafion and progrefe of finall-pox with that of 
ague: ^nd Cleghorn might eafily fuppofc ague 
contagious,' becaufcf thofe who attended the fick 
would be feized with hofpital fever, which would 
almoft inftantly be fuperfeded by ague, as the reign^ 
ing epidemic. 

The fame error may arife from a different caufe. 
If a holpitaf or building of any kind is fituated near 
the fburce of ague, many of the inhabitants will be 
feized with the difeafe j but from various caufes 
Ibme may fell ill earlier than others. H^nce thofe 
who are laft feized, may feem to be infefted by the 
firfti and this uncertainty can only be removed by 
the migration of fome individuals to a place free 
fix)m the miasma of ague. If thefe go with the 
difeafe upon them, or if the difeafe appears upon 
them after their removal thither, and .in this ftaie 
they infeft none of the refiderit inhabitants, we can- 
pot call the difeafe contagious, but muft afcribe its 
Spreading in the place of its origin to the local caufe 
which affedts fo many in the fame way, 

AU 
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An this has iatxsfied the inhabitants of moft parts 
of the world> that ague is not conta^ous; the fame 
Opinion is gradually gaining ground^ coiicermng 
the yellow ftver of America* That dileafe is 
•known only at certain feaibns^ and its occurrence 
with any violence^ even in thofe feafonsiis uncertain. 
This is (b welt underftood, that fuch as Alaititaineil 
.its tontag^ous propertyi and diat it was introducedi 
from the Weft Indies, nerer required quarantine in 
any but the iti^imer or autumnal months ; and it is 
yniverially admittedi that emigrants to healthy 
tpwnsj who carry the dl&a& with ihemi or /are 
ieized with it in fuch towns^ or die of it after their 
arrival neVer become conti^ous to the inhabi- 
tants. 

The fame law is not leis rhaintained in the 
plague. Though that difeafe is among us Const- 
dered contagious^ yet in tboie places Where it is 
bed known^ the terror of contagion fcarcely exifts. 
During ks prevalence^ thofe who have fled from d^e 
fource of the evS, ib late as to carry with them the 
difpolition to the difeafe, and hate been afterwards 
ieized with it in healthy diflri&sy are found not to 
have, been contagious to the inhabitants among 
whom they have fojoumed* - 

All thb is . enough to fliow, that there is a de- 
gree of uikertainty attending the contag^us pro-s 
perty of yellow fever aind plague.' If both have? 
excited reasonable fufjpidiom of contagion among 
the beft informed men^ we have feen the fatte iiis- 
]»cion has been attached to^agyc -i and the WQtagi* 
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ous prx:fpeiiy of influeaza is widi fomt, a qtieftion 
ftiU undecided. Y«t it is admitted by aU that 
yeUow fever and plague are only known in certain 
climates, and at certain feafons ; that ague is only 
known at certain feafi>ns, and in- certain diftrid;^ 
and influenza aflS^fts fo many at the fame time on 
its firft' invafiohy and difappears fo fuddenly as to 
convince u& ic may be taken from the atmot^phere» 
and ceafes as that changes. 

Whatever may be the rcfult of future .inveit^« 
dons, at preient we muft impute the or^in and 
Spreading of thefe cKleaies to fomething befides a 
communication between the fick and the healthy, 
which is the only determined charadter of conta^ 
gion. If numbers are (eized in the lame di&nA, 
it may be becaufe aU are expofed to the fame at- 
mofphere » and if thofe who attend on the fick are 
fooner afFeded than others, they are probably firit 
affeded' with hofpital fever, which foon affiimes the 
charader of the reigning epidemic. It muft then 
at leaft be admitted, that yellow fever, plague, ague 
and infiuenza, whether contagious or not, are all 
governed in their manner of fpreading. by certain 
'{)roperties of, and ceafe as a change is induced in, 
the external atmofphere. 

. Hofpital or camp fever it is true is the o£&pring of 
zn. artificial atmofphere^ and may be excited at any 
feafon, and in any climate. This atmofphere may 
:^lfo be conveyed by wool> cotton^ or any fulrfbncc 
-'capable of confining air j in which cafe it will retain 
its infadkious p-apcrg^. In this laft inftance, it ap- 
proaches 



proachcs nearer to the contagions $ but nothing can 
be called a contagion, unlefs the perlbn affected by 
it can induce a fimilar di&afe in others, without 
regard to leafon, climate, or any local cirdun- 
flance^. Now we know by the black aflizes, and 
many other infUnces^ that a perfon infefted by this 
atmofphere does not, unleis he remsuns in a confin* 
td atmefphere, induce a finiilar difealc in others^ 
coniequently, this fever has nctt a]l the properties of 
a true contagion. 
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CHAP. in. 



OF CONTAGIONS. 



J: ROM what has been faid, it fallows, that tho'» 
moft epidemic difekfes arc ufually cdnfidered as con- 
tagious, yet we are not juftified in caUing a difeafe 
contagious, unl^fs a perfon under' it, ttanflated 
among healthy people, induces a limilar difeafe in 
fome of them, and they again in others. 

Now we have fcen, and it will be hereafter fiir- 
ther illuilrated, that this is not afc^rtained in ague, 
yellow fever, or plague ; and though hofpitabo'r 
jail fever may appear to be contagious, becaule 
thofe iifho are expofed to the atmoiphere of fuch 
places are afFefted, yet unlefs they remain in fuch 
an atmoiphere, or are in crowded and ill-ventilated 
rooms during their fever, they arc not found con- 
tagious to others. 

Another circumftanc^ feems neceflary to afecr- 
tain a contagion, namel}% that it can only be excited 
by a caufe exaftly (imilar to its ^St6t. Agues we 
know are excited by es^halations from the earth zx 
particular feafons. The yellow fever is thought by 
feme to be excited by fimilar caufes j and it is ad^* 
mitted by all, that it only occurs at certain feafons 
and in certain climates. The fame has been laid of 
plague. Influenza is known to depend on a parti- 
cular conftitution of the atmofphcre, Hoipicd fe- 

vef 
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ver is excited by the accumiilation of fick, what^ 
ever the nature of their complaints may be. 

In all thefe rc^peSts^ they differ ^om certsun dif* 
rafes univerfally admitted to be contagious. The 
moft remarkable of thefe are fmaU-pox, meaflesj 
and icarlet fever* Thefe can. only be excited by a 
caufe fimilar to the efk&. They may not only be 
conveyed at any feaibn, cHmate> or temperature^ but 
under all theie circumftances, every peribn afieded 
with. either is contagious. It is highly important 
to mark this (Ufierehce, becaufe in thofe epidemics 
which depend on feafon^ climate, or conftitution 
of the atmo^here, we may look widi certainty co 
their termination, and even hofpital fever may bo 
exterminated by free ventilation. 

But none of thefe prevents the ipreading of a 
true contagion. In all climates and feafpn$, a man 
wder fitiall-pox, meaflesj or fcarlet fever, may in* 
feA another with the fame difeafe ; and though the 
influence of flich a power may be arrefted for .a time 
by the prevalence of other epidemics, yet this ef-^ 
fe£fc is neither general nor fufficiently uniform to be 
reduced to any laws. In one word> there is no cUt 
mate, no feafon, no temperature, in which thefe 
difeafes have not been epidemics and that very 
purity of the mr which inftandy puts a (l:op to hof- 
pital fever, will, perhaps, be found the fitteft tp 
convey contag^on^. 

All the contagions above mentioned, may be 
conveyed by the air pafling from a difeafed to a 
found perfon, or palfing from a fubftance imbued 
with air from a difeafed fvibje(^s nor have we as yet 

afcertiuncd 



afeertaioed how much due effluvhim may be dt(!ti& 
ed in common au*;, withoi^ loiing its contagious 
property. Hitherto we know of only one boun- 
dary to contag^s when they become epidemic i 
munelyy thai: no one is fubgeft to their effeft mora 
Am once during fife. 

It has been faid dial the ancients were unacquaint*^ 
ed with contagions^ and it is certain that the phy-*^ 
ficians before the Arabians^ make no mention of 
epidemics^ excepting fuch as arife from phces, fea* 
fdm, or confiitutions of the air. It &, however; 
cafy to dete<f): the hoipital or poorrhoufe fever fitmi 
their phik^ophers,* the camp fever from their hiRio^ 
riansjf and if not the yellow fever^ at leafi: the fever 
of new fetdements from their poets, j: But that the 
true contagicms were unknown, is certain, becaufe 
no metmbn is any where made by any vrntcT, of A 
difeafe w^ich would occur only once during life* 
When it was found during the celebrated peftilence 
of Athens, that no one was feriously attacked a fe- 
cond nme, the citizens were fb much aftonifhed, 
that inany qf the con valefcoits promifed them iclves 
a perpetual fecurity from all future difeafe. 

It is not now to be afcertained what was the origin 
of any of thefe contagions; but the exemption of 
thofe countries which are feparated by diftant fea( 
from frequent or ready communicaticm with others» 
is fufEcient to prove, that no means of exciting 
them are known but by die difeafe itfelf. 

Whatever 

• Plinii Secundi Epist. Lib. viii. Epist. xvi. 

t Livy, Lib. x\r» J Virgilii Lib. iii. Ovid Lib. vii. 
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Whatever may have been the origin of coni' 
tagtooSy it is certain that from the time (ince dif- 
€i&s have been regiftered with any accuracy, 
wherever the mortality has leflened from the other 
epidemics^ it has increaled from the contagions* 
The plague has been for a century, and a half un- 
Juiown amohg :u$« Agues, which Sydenham con- 
iidercd among the epidemics of London^ are na 
kmger an objed of dread ; and we fliaU fee that 
tike hofpital and poor-houie fever is coofiderably 
kfs prevalent or fatal. 

The Mowing average is t^n from the re« 
fau'ches of Dn Heberden, on the bills of mortar 
iity in London, during the laft century. 

i B^inniii^ Middle. E«tf, 

Colic, flux, and gripes 1 100 135 SO 

Fever . . 3000 3000 2000 

Small-pox . . • • 1600 1^00 SOOO 

The firft'artide is the difeafe of unfhekered ac- 
cumulation or diftrrfs, and the numbers have Irf* 
• fencd from 1 100 to 20. The fecond wc have fecn 
-is always epidemic under circumfliuices of poverty 
and diftrefe* It appears to have leffcned only^ a 
third i but the diminution will be much greater if 
we refledk that, in ow Bills of Mortality^ JcarJei 
fiver is always included in this article. All die 
cafes of fcarlet fever Ihottld dierefore be dtdiidect 

9 

from fever and added to the contagions. 
- Mean while the increafe of fmall-pox k in the 
*^ proportion of one in five. Dr. Hcberden dte- 

mates the increafe of measles between the firil and 

laft 
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lafl: fifty years of th^ laft century^ as from 31 A in 
the choufand to 51*3^ or about 2 in 5. During 
the prcfcnt Centtiry, the numbdrs have increafed 
prodigiously* Iii the year 1 808 they exceeded the 
combined numbers of ]the five laft years gf the pre- 
ceding century. 

Scarlet feverj fomecimes called the ulcerated, 
throat of Dr. Fdthergill, is too little difcriminated 
in our bills of mortality to enable us to form any 
certain average by them. If> however^ we attend 
to the more accurate accounts of phyficians^ We 
ihall fee fufficient proofs of increafed mortality from 
that Contagion* Morton^ who firft mentions it in 
England^ confounds it with meafles* The mbfe 
accurate Sydenham, though he avoids this error, 
never fpeaks of fcarlct fever as formidable in Lon- 
don, nor feems to think it necefTary to mark any 
bf its varieties. Dr. Fothergill firft called the at- 
tention of the Londoners to this difcafe^ under the 
jname of the " fore throat attended with ulcers," ]^ 

It was then more commonly known as the putrkl ' 

fore throat, and Ipread an univerfal alarm. over the 
town^ It is now only lefs formidable, becauie it is 
more univerfal, and moft of us pafs through it in 
infiuicy or youth. The perpetual alarm concerning 
fcarlet fever in our different feminaiies is equally 
notorious, as it is of comparatively recent date. / 

The caufe of this increafed mortality froni conta- 
gions, is an inquiry which fhall be referved^iH we 
ccrnie to confider the nteans of lellening their eSeOs, 
and the probability of exterminating them. 

CHAPf 
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CHAP. IV. 

D( tHE MEANS OF EXTERMINATING ^EfElt J^ROM 

INFECTIOUS ATMOSPHERE^ OH^ AS IT IS USUALLY 

CALLED, TYPHUS FEVER.* 

JlIAVING ftatcd with as much brevity as thb 
fubjeft will permit, the laws by which difFerenC 
epidemics are governed, we are better prepared to 
inquire into the means by which their ravages may 
be checked, or their caufes removed. And, firft, 
of the hofpital, camp,^ prifon, or poor-houfe feven 
I'n confidering the laws of infe£tious atmofphere^ 
we are to keep in view the difference produced by 
it according to its degree of concentration, the fud- 
dennefs with which a perfbn is expofed to it, th« 
ftate of health he is in, and the purity of the air hei 
has been accuftomed to breathe. Thcfe confidera- 
tions a!re not matters of mere philofophical curio- 
lity. If at the Oxford aflizes 300 individuals were 
deftroyed by an atmofphere proceeding from the 
prifoners, it follows that each of the prifoners ac- 
<}uitted, ajid fufFercd immediately to depart in the 
feme drcfs, muft have carried with him a portion 



* I have kept from the Use of this term, not so mucli 
from a wish to avoid technical expression, for typhus is now' 
almost vernacularizcd, but because it is sometimes used to 
express a low fever of any kind, and sometimes only fever 
from infectious atmosphere, be its character what it may. 
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of this infeftlous atmolphere. To his own imme- 
diate family, who, perhaps, vifited him during his 
confinement, or even refided with him, he might 
prove no way injurious j but in his progrefs to a 
new refidence, every one he met or pafled in fuch 
a direftion, that an effluvium might proceed im- 
mediately from one to the other, would be in dan- 
ger. The confequence might be a fever, which 
Would neither manifeft itfelf by any certain charac- 
ters, nor would the parieni;, if the inhabitant of a 
well aired houfe, prove contagious to others. Thus 
the fburce of the difeafe would, perhaps, never be 
even fufpeded. By this laft mentioned circum- 
ftance only, can we explain the reafon why for (o 
many years wc thought only of protefting the 
court before whom the prifoners are to appear. 
*' It were w,ell, fays that illuftrious ftatefman and 
philofopher, Verulam, that the jail were aired be* 
fore they [the prifonejs] are brought forth/* 
Happily we have now advanced feveral fteps fur* 
ther, and a general anxiety has been excited to pre- 
vent the caufes which produce this atmolphere, or 
the neceflity of this temporary '' airing/' Wc 
have endeavoured to render the fituation of the ' 
prifoners as comfortable as confinement will per- 
mit. 

But* are prifoners to be the only objefts ©rpur 
regard ? In afkirig this queftion, my wiih Is, that 
ten thoufand good men, whofe intentions are I am 
fure as/pure as human infirmides will allow, Ihould 
be always fearful of foftering that love of patron- 
age 
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^ age which fb often lefleas th^ value of their moft 
liberal donations^ and even of their moft diligent 
attentions. 

It is very true, that order is more cafily intro- 
duced into a prifbn than into an extenfive neigh- 
bourhood of poverty, and many thanks are due to 
thoie who engage in thefe benevolent offices. 

Waving, therefore, thefe confiderations for thq 
prefent, let us return to our late prifoner. We 
left him in the ftree^j infefting fome one ftruck with 
his fquallid appearance, or whom his own watchful 
eye has feledbed, perhaps expelling fomething from 
a benevolent countenance, .or invited by a fympa* 
thetic look as their eyes have met each other. The 
event pafles like any other occurrence in a large 
town ; and if in a few days an indifpofition follows, 
dip caufe is never fufpefted. The anxiety of a 
family increafes hourly'for one whofe numerous ads 
of kindncfe force themfclves on the memory, and 
this anxiety foon reaches to a circle much more ex- 
tenfive than was expedted. Charities before con- 
cealed are brought to lights a thoufand kind atten- 

' tions . are recoUeded, and though the adage is in 
every mouth, that the beft are taken firft, — ^yet the 
caufe is never fufpc£led# 

In this family the fcene clofes with the indivi- 
dual. But we have not yet condufted our prifoner 
home with his infectious clothes, and, perhaps, 
with the miferable materials which formed his in- 

' fe<5i:ious bed. His friends vifit him, fome with im- 
punity, as they are unaccuftomed to a much better 

air I 
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air ; others, whofe hajjits or means are a little fii> 
perior, are infeftcd. If thefe return to a cloie^ 
crowded or ill ventilated apartment, the difeafe 
will not ceafe as in the former cafe, with the indivi- 
dual who introduces it, but a new fource of in&c- 
tion is generated. The immediate inhabitants may 
feel litde more than a reduced ftate of health from . 
the slow progrefs by which they are habituated to a 
vitiated atmofphere. But the diftreffes of the 
family requiring every refource, perhaps a new fe- 
male &ce may attraft the notice of a town debau* 
chec, or a Chremes^ on his firft arrival at the mc- 
tropolis, plenus cereris et liberi, may find himfelf 
inadvertendy in company from which he is glad to 
efcape with the lofs of bis money and watch. Aa 
|ie comes to his fenfes, nothing is further from his 
wiih than to proclaim at once his follies and his 
loflcs. But it is well if the niifchief ends here. 
His health is endangered from more than one 
caufe, though only one may expofe the iburce from 
which it is derived. 

- Let us not promife ourfelves fecurity by ftifling 
thofe fentiments which we ought to cherifh^ nor 
even by the moO: guarded prudence. Therie are 
certain neighbourhoods well known to pradtition«- 
crs, who relide near them, which- are never free 
from infcftious atmofphere. They become the re- 
fort of the moft abjeft poverty. Numbers who never 
iaw each other before^ who have nothing to lofe^ 

and 

* Terrencii Eunuchus. 
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and arc iiidif&rent to life itfcif, are lodged in the 
fame room or cellar, on terms which mendicity 
may always proeure. I have heard it faid that 
fijch places are neeeflary, but as many of them 
are ddtnoyed, it can only be faid that the progreis 
towards a further nmelioratipn muit be gradual. 
That it may be accelerated is beyond a doubt. 
Mean whik, if it were neeeflary to urge its impor- 
tance, we need fcarcely remark, that the wretch 
who laft ni^ procured fhdter in a p^flilentia} at- 
molphere, to day prefents himlelf at your carriage 
for relief. Should any of the younger branches of 
your family, juft arrived from the falubrious air of 
the country, inhale effluvia of which his organs 
may" not be fenfible, a fever may be the confc- 
quence, the caufe of which will never be fuf- 
pe£ted. 

Some may, perhaps, fancy (but thefe are few) 
tiut by the diligence of the officers, all mendicity 
may be prevented. What, let me a(k, arc the pe- 
nalties ? Are they worfe than ftarving ? And though 
this alternative may rarely happen at prefent, yet 
i*hen it does, it is likely to be attended with the 
danger above defcribed. But thefe are not the 
only dangers. There is not an arricie of drefs but 
may become a fource of infeftion. Of this there is 
m<^ danger in inch as are prepared for either fex in. 
the chambers of the fempftrefs. Dr. Willan ro* 
marks, that fecond hand clothes and day fchool^ 
have proved the means of fpreading fcarlet fever. 
Is ready-made linen from the chambers of poverty. 
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kfi likely to do the fame ? or is it to be. fappofcd 
that infcAious atmofphere is not as eafily convey- 
ed as the contagion of fcarlet fever. If the a^ 
larm is not fb often excitedj it is eafily accounted 
for by the facility with which fcarlet. fever ^ is dc*^ 
tefted and by the danger of its fpreading, whil^ 
the fever from infedbious atmoiphere is uncertain 
in its charadber^ and however fatal to the pattest) 
never renders him contagious. Can there be a 
more probable caufe afligned for the fatality of 
fome fevers after child birth> under circumftances 
at flrft no way unfavourabljc ? How often have 
thefe events occurred among the wealthy ? and how 
rarely in well regulated hoipitalsj appropriated fof 
the reception of females fo circunjAanced ? 

Puring the winter of fcarcity in 1799 and 1800,, 
fever from infeftious atmofphere was fo general, 
as to excite us to imitate the example of thofe ma- 
nufadturing towns^ which are never free from. the 
difeafe ; and a fever houfe was eflabliihed in Lion* 
don. The fcarcity, which at that time prevailed, 
compelled us alfo to do what we are for the moft 
part too backward of doing, that is, to increaie 
the money price of the artisan's labour. And 
this advance has continued, thoiigh the price of 
provifions has fince leiTened, Hence the condi* 
tion of that clafs of fociety has been meliorated, 
and fever from vitiated atmoiphere has almof^ 
ceafed among them. But the price of c^mmo^ 
labour in Lpndop, is (till much too low. A 
labourer in health cannot enfure himfelf more than 
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from 16 to 18 (hillings per week. The flightcft 
indifpofition therefore threatens him with thbfe ca-^ ' 
lamitiesj which it is unncceffary to dwell on; but 
which> if they do occur, m^y render not only the 
air of his apartment infeftious, but every thing it 
contains, flven parts of die naked building im- 
bued with this atmofphere, are likely to vitiate the 
whdie, if /the condition of the fucceedin^ tenant is 
iimilar to the former. 

This defcription is, however, only the remains 
<^ what was once more general in the metropolis^ 
and is perpetually occurring in thofe manu^during 
towns, the demand for whofe labour is precarious. 
As therefore we owe fo much of our fccurity to 
the meliorated condition of the laborious clafs, let 
us not be too faftidious in attending to thofe failings, 
from which no^ rank is entirely free. I refer to the 
common language of fome, that to increafe the 
price of labour, is only to encourage idlenels; as 
thofe who can fupport themfeives by the labour of 
three days, will drink, or be idle the other four. 
But this is by no means a fair ftatement of fo im- 
portant a queflion. It is true, there arc men who 
poiless a facility and accuracy in completing their 
work, which enaUes them to gain confiderably more 
than others ; this is the eflfeft of fome fuperiority of 
intelleA/ and often even of a degree of tafte^ which 
renders their common employment irkfome. Their . 
company is fought after, and they gradually be- 
come profligate. Such are the characters hfeld up 
to view, by thofe who are always teaching us the 

danger 
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dartgcr of advancing wages. But another charge^ 
' namely, of a wi(h to imitate their fuperiors> is 
often only the firft ftep towards becoming more 
cleanly and more rational.. 

From what has been saidy it follows^ that to cx^ 
terminate infectious atmoiphere, or the fource of 
typhus fever as it is called^ the only means are, th* 
cultivation of that fpirit, which is the obje£t of att 
religion and good government. If we wifb to 
meliorate the coitdition of the poor, we muft give 
them a tafte for fbmething mor« dmn the gratifica'* 
don 6f fenfual appetites. This caii only be done 
by enabling them to acquire fomethuig more by 
their indufty than is fufficien)t for their immediate 
wantd. The proper application of this fii^erfluity 
gradually fuggelts itfelf, and one of its firfl! eSk&i 
h to induce economy by a juft knowledge of the 
value of money. Habits of order fuciceed, and 
an attention to all thofe dmies, without which 
they find it impoflible to maintain their rank in the 
new fociety into which they are gradually intro* 
duced. Often dmes the influence of a popular reli* 
gioA has proved the firft means of exciting the cul-* 
rivation of better manners. On iuch occafions^ 
it is faid to difFufe a general gloom over the cha- 
rafter, inconfiftent with the true fpirit of Chriftiah* 
ity f but this is by no means a ncceffary or a con^ 
ftant confequence. The imputation, like many 
others, arifes from a too partial view of the fub- 
je<a. It is to be wiftied, that where the motives 
cannot be felfifh^ we fhould aU give eacK other 
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credit for good intentions, fhere are Various 
modes of happinefs, and various means which 
lead to the attainment of the fame objed^ but 
no means ever remain popular^ unkis they iecure 
the endj and this can only be iecUred by the 
cultivation of thofe habits which morality enforces^ 
and for which rdi^on offers its rewards. 
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CHAP. V. 

' OK TU% MEANS OF LES^EHING THB EFFECTS OF 
BPlAEmCS, ARISINO FROM OB INCR£ASi;D BY 
THE QdlkSTITUTIQir OF TttE AXMOSFHEftE. 

JL HESE epidemics are of two kinds. The 
firft depends on conftitutions of the atmolphere, 
occurring at uncertain periods, but always in- 
creafed by locality or die ftate of fociety. Of 
thefe, the moft remarkable and beft known in 
this country is the influenza. 

The lecond arifes from a foil, the exhalations 
from which are injurious at certain feafons ; but 
either theie exhalations are more powerful at fome ' 
of thefe feafons, or their effefi: is "increafed by a 
certain conftitution of the atmoiphere. Of thefe, 
the moft remarkable are the ague and the yellow 
feven 

Influenza ufually takes place in the fpring ; its 
violence is very uncertsun, but its eflPeft appears 
to be uniform in the following particulars. Its 
range is more general than any other epidemic, 
fometimes extending over almoft the whole globe ; 
it rarely remains in the fame place more than a 
month. Though it arifes from the atmoiphere, 
yet th'ofe who are moft congregated, or moft 
fubjed to a confined air, are fooneft afFefted by 
it. The laft volume of the Medical Tranlac- 
tions, gives a more corr^A account than is any 
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where elfe to be met with of thejiifluehsa in 1783i 
By this it ap^afs) thit the di&Afe wiai peculiarly 
prevafclit on bo&rd (hips ,• that it appeared earlier 
in towns than in vilk^es ; and earlier in Tillages 
than in detached hofufcs in their neighbourhood'. 
Sfeveriteen perfons in health arrived at the Adelphl 
Hotel, and thfe foflowihg morning a& were feized 
with influ^^a. It is added, of the difeafe in g^ne- 
xA Vcty fevr died, aiid of thofc few the greitei- 
pkrt wei-e old, or isthmatic, or dcBilitated by pre^ 
Vious iit<fij(ii6fitiori*. It 'iip^zrSi hbwcveri from 
die bills of thbrtaUtyi that the incriafe biF deathk 
by fevei- was froni SB per wfeck to ISl. Thelfe 
Were probabfy cbrifiified to the pobr, as thc'expe- 
ftcnet of the Cdlfegcfi mA ie^ett the reports Aey 
received, would not leeid,t6 fiich a conclufibn. 

Thfe kiereafcd eWt&, of influenza from the aecu- 
iftrulatfofi ef mrtnbcrs, is confirmed by othtr 
Writers. ^ Sir Jthh Pringl* fAys, " Tht influenza 
which pafled throughout all Europe, was fenfibly; 
Mi at Bruflbis, though but fittle in the canton«- 
ftieritsi otherwifc than by relapfts of thofc Who 
hod recovered from agfub/' As^ the fiibjcA will 
Ofcc^r s^^n, I Ihall conclude at prefent with two 
6ther inftatices, Which Were rJimarked with more 
attention, becaufe the opinion had been previously 
ftarted. In Madeira, Ac firft and moft violent 
fymptoms of epidemic citarrh were among the 
l^zars, who are crowded together. Dr. Veitch 

has 
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has done me the honour^ in a private letter from 
the Ophthalmia Depot at Selfea^ to inform me that 
the lafl: epidemic catarrh was violent in ^ propor-^ 
pan as the barracks were filled* 

There are many inftances of the fevereft influ-^ 
en^as, in which thofe who were much expofed to 
the air, efcaped altogether. Such was the cafe 
with the fchool at Ackworth, whiph beic^ go* 
verned by the fociety of F/iends, wc may con-* 
elude is well regi^lated^ as to cleanlinefs and free 
<c:irculation of air. * The fame was remarked of a 
ladies boarding fchoolj, confiding of sixty fcho- 
larsj who are pretty conftantly in the open air, 
but have no mtercourfe with the village*^ On 
the whole therefore we may conclude, that though 
the mfluenza arifes from caufes which we can nei* 
ther deteft nor entirdy. eontroul j yet the proper 
means of le0ening it^ e^e£tsare by free.ventilation> 
and avoiding every accumulation* of individuals 91 
confined fpots, 

.^ Refpcding aguei we have already feen that/ 
fuch an accumulation of difeafed fubjedbs as js 
likely to produce hofpital ftyeri muft iqcreaie the 
number of fufFerer§, and the f^yerity of the difeafc. 
The caufes of ague are un^verfally admitted^ the 
i[ieafons alfo are well k^own. Nor is it neceJiary 
morq th^n to remark, that the cfF^^ of thefe 
caufes, viz. of ill-'draiped countries during ipring 
or autum^, is much increaied in Ibm^ years firom 
^ conftitution of the atmofphere ; of the nature of 

which 
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which We are entirely ignorant* All we know ii, 
that where the level of the land is fuch that it may 
be permanently drained, ague ceafes, ,or occurs 
only at certain periods, when the inhabitants of 
the marihes are peculiarly afFeAed ; and the range 
of the difeafe extends in a few inftances to the 
towns tbemselveg. 

. Another law is equally well known, that new 
comers are attacked with much more certainty^ 
earlier in the ieafon, and with greater violence^ 
than natives or long refidents. The^ uncertainty 
of the period bf attack after expofure to the caufe^ 
is not lefs univerfally admitted. In a regiment» 
half of whom may fufier, the period of attack 
will vary frpm a few to any number of days. 
Some, who appear to efcape altogether, will be 
feized after the feafon has pafT^d ; and even after 
the encampment is |:emoYed to a healthy fpoc 
In many of thefe inftances, though not in the 
progrefs of the difeaie, when fbrnied, the ague of 
northern climates refembles yellow fever of thiC 
t];opical islands* > 

Yellow fever is, I am afraid, much too general 
A term. All violei^t fevers, if epidemic, in the 
Weft Indies,, or during the hot feafon of the Ame* 
rican contingent, feem to fall indifcriminately under 
.this name.^ yet all cannot arife from the. f^me 
caufe. As the iTiode of treatment in moft acute 
difeafes muft be regulated in fome meafure by ' the 
individual fymptoms, this general appellation may 

feem of lefc confcquence. But when we look to 
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the means of prevention, by far the nmoft impor- 
tant in fuch deftrudive coftifdaints, the qtidtion is 
truly ferious. In many of the islands it €;annot b& 
Ijueftioned that at certain feafons the mere circtim- 
ftance of foil is fufficient to produce the moft fud- 
den and deleterious effc&. That this is uncbii* 
ne£bed with any human effluvia is evident, from the 
fi^uent dreadful efFedis which attend wcKxling and 
watering in plactss in which there are Ho humM ha- 
bitations. Far di^rent from fuch a caulb are die 
fuddenly railed and ill drained tow^ of Americai 
In theie, during the fummer heats, a particular 
conftitutioii o( the air produces a fever. Neither 
^f thefe caufes a£l beyond the place in which they 
cxift* The woodmen or waterers return to their 
crews, and after a period, uncertain aecording td 
die d^ree of caufe^ are feized with fever and diet 
It is melancholy to iay, others fuccced thenl and 
flibmit to the fame fate s meanwhile their comrades 
reniain in health, unlefs the veflel has approached 
die deleterious (hore, or the (hip fever is generated 
by the number of fick. The citizens of America 
fomedmes fly from their peftilendal towns too late, 
^e feized with fever in their new refidence, in 
which, whether they die or recover, they never 
prove contagious to thole about them. Yet lliM 
fhere are thole who cohfider the difeafe cont^ious. 
But as my bulinels is confined to our metropo-< 
lis, it is enough to remark, that tbofe few who c6n« 
fider yellow fever as contagious, sCdmit " It is ne- 
ver known excepting in tropical clint^ates, or where 

the 
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the atmolpheric heat has for fomt time been equal 
to the tropical j that is, at or above 80/' Thofc 
Americans, who aflert riiat the diieafe is brought 
from the Weft India islands, do not, we have feen, 
inquire after the health of thofe islands in regulac - 
ing their quarantine, but determine \t by the fcf - 
fon pf the year in their own towns : and though 
England has required quarantine of veffels boun4 
from an American town under yellow fever, yet 
from the Weft Indies, the (uppofcd fourcfe of the 
diieafe, quarantine has rarely been required, ex- 
cepting under great mortality in our armies or 
fleets. In thefc cafes, the (hip or camp fever may 
have been generated, and fome attention may be 
necefiary on the firft landing of ftich a crew. But 
againft contagion from a difeafe produced by the 
nature of a place, a quarantine muft be unneceffary. 
As yeHow fever has never appeared among us, 
cur governors have confined there attention to its 
prevention, leaving the police, fhould the Qor\,ta* 
gion arife, to be governed, it may be prefuaied, by. 
that general confolidating act of 40 Geo. Ill, Be- 
fore we touch on thefe fubjefts, it may be right to 
take as accurate a view as poffible gf all that haf 
been laid concerning the contagion of plague. 
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CHAP. VI. 

' OF THE PLAGUE. 

T 

A HE many laws which yellow fever and plague 
have in common^ might induce us to fuppofe that 
in their manner of ipreading they refemble each 
other. There is, however, one moft important 
difference, namely, that the plague may esdft un- 
der our fummer and autumnal temperature, which 
it is univcrfally admitted yellow fever can not. 
Nor do 1 recoiled any inftance that can be depend- 
ed on, in which the true plague has appeared be* 
tween the tropics. Tropical heat, which is faid to 
be neceffary for the produftion of yellow fever, is 
found always to arreft the plague. What theq ure 
the laws by which plague is governed in its appear- 
ance, in its ipreading^ and in its ceflation ? 

It is wdl afcertained, that it only appears at cer- 
tain feafons, and under certain temperatures. That 
when it does appear, it only fpreads in particular 
town3, and fometimes only in particular pre- 
cinfts of thofc towns, and that perfons removed 
from thofe towns in a difeafed or dying ftate, do 
not prove contagious to others in healthy towns. 
It is not lefs certain, that the plague is conftandy 
exifting in fome places during certain feafons, tho* 
in mod of them unknown at others. To prevent, 
therefore^ the introduAioA of fuch a contagion, it 

would 
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Would fcarccly be fufficient to make a perpetual in- 
terdidion of all intercourfe with Egypt and the 
Levantj and with all thofe cbuntnes which hold in- 
tercourfe with them. Yet as our commerce with 
that part of the world hks increafed, our freedom 
from plague has been more fecurcd. To what then 
are we to attribute the plague ? Is it to a pard- 
cular mixture in the atmofphere, which, like that 
which caufes ague, is only injurious at certain fea- 
fons and in certain places ? or is it to a conftitution 
refembling that which caufes influenza, and which 
fometimes extends oVer a confiderable part of the 
habitable globe ? To which ever of thtfe we im- 
pute it, we fhall find the fame means are to be 
purfued for our protedbion, 
' If its origin is fimilar to ajgue, it is not exadbly 
the fame. The plague originates in towns, ague in 
marfhes. Yet there is reafori to believe both are in 
part attributable to properties in the foil, though 
each of its own kind. Agues are more frequent 
in proportion as a country is ill drained and ill cul- 
tivated. Plague is frequent in proportion as a 
town is ill drained or ill paved, that is/ as the excre- 
ments of living and corrupted parts of dead ani* 
mals are fufFcred to remain on the furface, and to 
be gradually abforbed by the earth. That fuch was 
the cafe with London beforfe the great fire is readt- 
ly proved by the pains which were afterwards fakeh 
"to prefcrve a proper level in conflru<fling the new 
town. This, with the advantage of paving, which 
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iNzs only gradually accompliilied/ ^m for a long 
lime the principal benefit derived 6rom the fire. 

Thou^ a liiarfliy coimtry may be neccflary to 
produce ague, and an ill drained town to produce 
plague, both require anqther ci^ufe^ or, in other 
words, thefc are only efficient under certain cir- 
ciimilances of temperature or fealbn. 

No cme is ignorant of the feafons of agues, nor 
of their uncertain extent and prevalence during 
thofe ieaibns. In Egypt^ the feafons for the plague 
are particularly regular^ though its extent is uncer- 
tain^ It is difregarded after the fummer iblHice, 
and the apprehenfions of its fcrerity are regulated 
by its early appearance in the winter or fpring, 

When ague is particularly prevalent, its extent is 
proportionally great: diftrifts are vilited, which 
from long exemption^ fancied therhfelves fecure^ 
and fblitary infbnces are met with in parts remote 
from its fource. The fame is remarked of plague. 

To avoid ague, lands are drained, and where 
this is not prevented by an abfolute incapacity from 
the level of the foil, the remedy is permanent. 
Towns, and even parts of towns, are relieved from 
plague in proportion as they are drained and paved. 
If the ague extends further beyond its iburce thaa 
the plague, may it not be accounted for by the ge- 
neral and continued cakn with which plague has 
ufuaily been attended in more ' northern diffarifts^ 
.and which in thefe places ieeni neceflary for its ex- 
iftence ? 

All that has hitherto been iaid is reduceabte to 
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proof. But ftill ihe queftion remains^ whether a 
peftilendal fubjeft i$ contagious ? I .fliall at prefent 
only remark^ that thofe who ur^e the contagious 
property of the plague^ differ ea^cee^ing^y in fixing 
the laws of fueh contagion. 

Dr. Ruflel, to whom we never can be ftifficjent- 
ly thankful for fo great a number of well af- 
certained fafts^ conceives that contagion is con- 
veyed in the ufual manner by contad or effluvia* 
. Dr. McGregor aflRjres las that the plague is only 
contagious by contadt; and Dr. Blackburn produ- 
ces a hoft of evidences that it is hot communicable 
by contaft. Yet from Dr. RuflTel we h^ve an ac- 
count of twelve families, in eafy circumftances^ 
among whom the tHfeafe did not extend, though 
the fick were nurfed with the utmoft care and with^ 
out the leaft precaution. In eight other fiimilies, 
ill of inferior rank, the difeafe extended, but at 
fuch uncertain periods, that it is impoffible to af^ 
certain whether the fick were afFedted from each 
other, or from one common caufe in the atmo«^ 
^here of the boufe or neighbourhood. Dr. 
McGregor alfo details feveral cafes, in which the 
^ieafe ^read without any certainty -, in fbme with- 
out any probability of eontaft, and many others, 
^conta& without fubfequent injury. 

It is to be wiflied, that we fhould lefs de- 

ipife the opinions of the natives, who are fb much 

-ietter acquainted with the progrefs of the difeafe^ 

^yrom them we learn the periods at which the 

plague (Jifappears, and fiom them we Ihould be led 

to 
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to foppofe that it was not contagious. Wc are told. * 
that their want of caution arifcs from their ndtionar 
pf predeftination. 

But this apparent .want of caqtion is not confined 
to the Mahomedans. The Jews, though always, 
alarmed at the approach of the difeafe, never defert 
their fick, and the dofiors are principally Greeks; 
We fliould recolledt too, that from this quarter we, 
derive inoculation, and that the fame people who 
are fo rfeady to expofe themfelves to pcftilcntial 
fubjcfts, have (hown. a readincfs to avail them- 
lelves of cow*pox» How ihall we account for this 
difFerence ? Is it not obvious ? Few, excepting 
the poor, fuffer by the plague; and the wealthy 
have difcovered, that when an individual among 
them is afie£l:ed> the difeafe does not fpre^d in their> 
families. If any thing can be wanting to prove 
the abfurdity of fuppofing that men are governed 
by fuch prejudices in matters which relate to health 
and life, we have the politive authority of their law 
to Ihow that though they are not allowed to defert 
their fick, they are counfelled not to frequent a 
cmtagious habitation^ where they hav^ no lawful af- 
fair to invite diem.* In perfe6t conformity with 
this, we find that -when the plague ^^ broke out in 
an Arab camp, many of the Arabs abandoned their 
tents/* " At the diftance of l^fs than a hundred 
paces, .was encamped a tribe of Chinganas, who, 
when they obfervcd the- difeafe to increafe fp faft 

" among 
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among the Arabs, had the prudence ;to trinfpart 
their tents to a /leighbouring village."* A lady, 
with three other women, carefully nurfed one o^ 
her fons in a fmall but clean, chaniber with a low 
ceiling. All die females efcaped j but another fon^ 
who is not mentioned among thofe that entered the 
chamber, was feized about a fortnight softer, and 
died on the 4 th day. After this the family ahan^ 
d<med the boUje.^ Dr. M'Gregor informs us,J that 
though the Greek barbers were very ready in ex-t 
amining the fick in the firft inilance^ under Mr4 
Blackall, though they vifited the inhabitants, and 
narrowly examined every body before intermentf 
yet whilft the plague was at its height, nQ bribe, 
however conficjcrable, could induce them to enter 
the pe(l-houfe. As the difeafe declined, niany of. 
them offered their volunteer fervices. From all 
this it is evident, that if the inhabitants of plague 
countries are carelefs of contagion froni a diieaCe4 
fubje£t, they are not ignorant that certain placet 
are peftilential at certain periods. ' 

Dr. White is often produced as an inftance of 
the danger of trufjting to the non-contagious prs-»' 
perty of the plague. This^gendeman derived hil 
opinion from what he faw on board thctranlports, 
and from the fecurity with which he vifited peftilen- 
tial fubjefts at a diftance from the iburce of the 
difeafe. No fooner had he entered the pefl-houie, 
than he was attacked with the difeafe, whether from 

inoculation 
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inoculation or not cannot be afcertained^ as fo 
many others were feized without undergoing that 
experiment. 

In the return of the Indian army from Egypt to 
Afia, folitary inftances of plague occurred. *rhefe 
(ubjeds had moft probably contracted the di^fi*^ 
tion to the difeafe during their refidence at its 
iburce. Much pains were taken to prevent its 
Ipreadingy and we are told diat diefe means fiic- 
ceeded. But it is well known^ that under exa^y 
fimilar circumftances^ excq>ting that no caution 
was ufedj the plague has not ^read, though th^ 
mortality has been greater, ahd the fcene has been 
laid in a country iubje6t to returns of thedifeafe.* 

Enough has been faidj to (how that we are not 
to calculate by the laws of thofe contagions with 
which we are acquainted^ if we wi(h to devife 
means for avoiding or preventing the extent ion of 
the i^gue. How then ihould we proceed ? Firft^ * 
lis to preventing its introdudHon. 

As I hope many of my readers will be mercan- 
iBle men, I fliall fay but little of the fecurity to be 
4cterived from quarantine. Few of them are igno- 
rant how li|:de it can be depended upon in a coaft (b 

extenfivc 

*, " In the mean time, says Dr. Russci, so far is certftjn» 
^bat although infected persons came from the mountains to 
ihe three towns just mentioned, and some of them died id 
the families where they lodged, yet the distemper by such 
means was not propagated ; as if divested of that contagious 
property in the plains which<it seemi^d to retain unf)imii)ished 
in the mountains."-- Russel, ojLthe IMogue, p. 26. 
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extenfive as ours. Dr. Ruflei has taken confidera* 
ble pains to inforce the neceflity of abetter regula-- 
tion in this refpeA. That neceflity would appear 
infinitely more imperious if we had fuffered by our 
inattention. Let me only relate from Dr. RufTel. 
the manner in which die plague was faid to be in- 
troduced into Meflina. 

^^ This declaration, on oath, together with the 
exhibidon of a clean bill of health, induced the 
magiftrates of the health office (who were then ig- 
norant of the other circumftances of lus- having 
been firft at the other infe&ed parts of the Morea, 
or that one or two of the iailors had died on boafd, 
of the plague) to adoiit the vefTel to quarantine at 
the Lazaretto, wherein, with the ufual formalides, 
they began to depofit the wool and the corn ^ nor^ 
according to human appearance, would the infec- 
tion have ever been introduced into the city, had it 
not been for a fifherman, who afterwards, on hb 
death-bed, difclofed the fatal fecret of his having 
found means, ibpn after the padrone's arrival, to 
receive frpm him in the night fbme bales of tobac- 
co, covered with infefbed canvas, and feme pieces 
of linens, which he carried by ftealth to his own 
houfe, in a part of the city called Pizzillari, where 
the diftemper in efiefb firft appeared ; fo that the 
running afhore of thofe infected goods was the 
€au(e of all the fatal confequences that enfucdi 
which I mendon m juftificadon of the htagifb'ates, 
who took all the moft vigorous and prudent mea- 
fures at the Lazaretto lor the public preiervation ; 

and 
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thd in difchargc of their office aftw-wards courage- 
ously facrificed their lives, devo^ng themfclves, in 
^ manner, to certain death r but they were betray- 
ed by their fubaltern guards in whom they con- 
fided/' ♦ Stories related on fuch authority have 
always fomething fufpcious about them. But ad- 
mitting the truth of die abovt, can we fuppofe 
that any quarantine is'^unattended with fimilar oc- 

currenccs ? 

' On the fubjeft of quarantines, it is not my in- 
tention to dilate by fhowing the injury fufFered by 
commerce in confcquence of 'them. This' confi- 
^ deration, when compared with the ptcfervation of 
'a town from fuch a calamity, is unworthy of no- 
tice. But quarantines are not innocent things in 
. themfclve;?, After the arrival of a Ihip's crew, un- 
der circumftances of defpondency from ^urv'y, or 
any other difeafe, the difappoinmient of all dicir 
hopes of relief by configning them to imprifon- 
ment, is to abandon many of them to certain death. 
When this imprifonment is on board their own 
veffel, gloomy as it muft be, they are at leaft ex- 
^pofed to no new dangers, and the hopes of a cer- 
tain termination of the period of confinerhent may 
afford fome folace. But if they are to be forced 
into^a Lazaretto, it is of much importance to in- 
quire into die poffibility of error, concerning, die 
taufes of their confcquent mortality. It is well 
known that moft of the old ports arc crowded with 

inhabitants, 
' - ■ I ■ 

* Russcl, ^p. 2i27. ' 
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iiihabttanti, in conlequence of the value of land in 
iuch places. Many of them alfo ar^ in lituations 
which cannot be drained, fome of the ftrcets con* 
fifting of embankments from the river or fca. The 
inhabitants of fuck fpots> like the inhabitants of 
ague countri^Sj may be in a certain degree familiar- 
ized to the air even in bad feaibns ; but to thofe 
who arrive frefh> the efied will be fuddcn^ as the 
cauie is new and more powerful. 

The following is Dn RuffePs account of* the 
firfb introdu6tion of the plague at Marfeilles» 

*' Two days after the arrival of this ihijp, one 
of the failors died ; on the 1 9>tb of June^ an offi* 
cer of quarantine^ who had been put on boards died 
alip I and this was followed by the death of a cabin 
boy on the 2Sd. About the fame timC} fome por«» 
ters employed in opening the merchandife in the 
Lazaretto, were taken ill and died ; in the firft 
With of July J three others fell fick in like manner, 
hut in thefe^ buboes were difcovercd in the axilla 
and groins. The furgeon of the Lazaretto, who 
had hitherto afcribcd the alarming mortality to or* 
dinary fevers, now, for the firft time, cxpreffed his 
fufpicion, and a confuljcation being held with two 
other fqirgeons> they, after vifiting the fick> gave 
their opinion in the moft exprefs terms to the 
council of health, that the three parients had the 
J)iague. This was on the 8th, and all three died 
next day. The prieft who had adminiftered to the 
fick, and the furgeon of the Lazaretto with part o^ 
hisfemily, were infefted alfo and, died." 

H Here. 
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Here it appears that the firft fufieirers twrt the 
new corners, and next thofe who reforted from o- 
ther parts of the town to the pcftilenrial diftridte. 
The .fifft. appearance -of yellow fever in the Weft 
Indies h^s uftially bbeh among 'the frefh arrived* 

" The plague, •* fays Dr. M*Gr^or," made its 
firft appearance in ^thb arniy from India, in thfe 
'middle of Scptertibcr, 1801.: FVoth its early Ap- 
pearance, the natives 'were verymuch a}a;rmedyand 
prophefied a dreaadful liafon of iphgoe. They have 
obferved, that, whenHit bre^s out bifiirc Dedtai- 
ber, they have always* a genenflly^ppevafiing aAd a 
v(Jry dcftruiStive dJfeale. 

'" Soon after the Britilh army cflfefted their 
landing tft i^boukir, they were atfoekled with the 
.plague, though the' difeaie wa$. at that tiiteexn'thlir 
decline." * 

The same author afterwards obferves, that ^tho* 
the difeafe is fcldom, he bditves, out of the^cbtan- 
try, yet the natives denominate frdm November 
or December to the following June, the plajgifc 
mondis. Thus it appears that the difeafe was -an* 
ticipated two months by the hew comers, fiut k 
will not be faid, bccaufe they were t|ic firft*Ai»0^r* 
ers, that they introduced die plague. 

By thefe remarks, my only wiih'is tofliow, that 
if a Jhip's crew, imrt^ediatdy on its arri^^al, - JhdbM 
:be the firft to ihow the plague or any other- feWri 
the probability is, that the caufc is to be io^ed 

'for 

■ 

* Medical Sketches, p. 104 and 105. 
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fer in thdr greater fuiibeptibiKty, and not in theDr 
bringing a conj:ag^n with them. If the difeaie 
ifaoul^ Ipnsad, not only over fuch a. t^wrij hu% 
wherever cMe the difeafcd roay fly, the queftion may 
be mvx>lved in feme obfcurity. But (hould it b^ 

' confined to the town, and. even if thofc who. cfcape 
wirii the difeafe never infcft the neighbouring 
towns or vill^gesj it ieems unreafoiiial^k to ac-* 
cufe the newly arrived crc^w of bringing a difeai^ 
which they cannot convey fui:ther. 

The prgi^dke in favour of qgara^iiiqes does 
fiot end ber^. i^iG>oiaied with it is d^ drawing 
eofidons of troops roynd the cijty, ^ part of whoi^ 
police is, to confinjs ewry inhaWiaai; of a pestilen- 
tial houfe or diftridi: ta his. particglgr habitation. 
Now if k is. really true, as experien^^ proves, (hat 
thofc affefted with yellow f^ver or pla^e nnay b? 
removed to healthy . fi|u4tio;1s and rccovjer or die, 
wichouc it^rjr tOi othe/^, noi;hiDg (^n bi9 naor^ 
waaionljf barb^r^s. ih^n .fuch a policy. Even if 
we admit dike utmoft that the advocates fo;- con- 
t^gioo require, namely,. tb^| the difeare i^ copta- 
giom unA^r Qert^in circumftanc^s, ftill k is un- 
queA:ioaiab]je thsa thofe; circumflancedi after a time> 
ceafe of thcmfelv^s. . Oyght we not then to find 
fonie pravifiue for the devqted inhabitants of riie 
peftilendal diftrid, rather than confign the whole, 
whether difcafed or not, to pro'pefts ib delponding 
and wretched i 
, Leaving therefore the .queftion of quarantine 

. to be difpotitfd q{ by thole gen ral means which 

Ihall 
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fliall be hereafter propofcd, let us confider how 
we ihould Gonduft ourfeives in cafe .of the ac- 
tual appearance of the plague. If otir long ex- 
emption fhould induce us to promife ourfeives a^ 
perpetual fecurity, let us bear in mind that there 
are parts of our town as obnoxious to this cala- 
mity as at any former period ; aad that if we have 
efcaped for a great number of years, the fame haS: 
been the happinefs of many other towns, whofe 
condition has declined inflead of being improved. 
As well may we promife ourfeives a perpetual ex- 
emption from a long continued froft, becaufe in 
the memory of the prefent generation, a fair has 
not taken place on the Thames. 

We have no accurate meteorological table, to 
teach us the ftate of the atmo^here dviring former 
plagues; by the imperfedt account left us of the 
laft, we are informed, that for feveral days the 
winds were fo (teady, or their force fo tri6ing, that 
all the vanes remained without chai^ng their 
aipeft. Another fuch period may arrive, when it 
will be eafy to prove the introdudbion of fome pes* 
tilential packet, and to fliow that a certain number 
of individuals in a confined neighbourhood, have 
been feized with the difeafe in liijccelfion. Under 
futh an akrm, it will be in vain to urge that the 
faqie goods have been difieminated throughout 
other parts of the town, in which the difeafe is 
ftill unknown; or that individuals, whofe bufineis 
have taken them to this peftilential neighbourhood, 
have ihown. t^e difeafe in their own families, 

without 
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without injury to any of them« All will be difinay, 
and in the too great eagerneis to preferve our« 
lelve% too little regard will be paid to thofe whofe 
fitu^tion claims our firft attention, arid whom we 
might comfort, or even prefefve, without injury 
to ourfelves. Inftead of confining the diieafed 
and their friends to peftilenttal corners, let them be 
advifed to quit them ; and let a mark be placed on 
fuch empty houfes, or deierted diftriAs. 

In 'this climate fuch a calamity has ufually hap- 
pened at a (eafon, when many 6f the wealthy 
have left the town. Such as have remained will 
be anxious to abandon a city, the peftilential parts 
of which they will multiply accordbg to their 
fears. Many of the wifeft owners of large .man- 
fions, whieh they have deferted, will leave the 
principal floors under the diredbion of dtfereet or 
perhaps authorifcd managers, who will remove 
the more, delicate furniture, and fecur& it under 
feal in the upper Aones. But before fuch a boon 
is accepted, every untenanted houie. will be occu-^ 
pied as a receptacle for thofe who are prevailed 
upon to quit a peftilential' diftri&. In a few days 
all the terror^ and with it all the barbarides which 
have diigraced former vifitations may ceafe, or 
perhaps diey will never exift. None will be forced 
into peft houfes, where they and their attendants 
muft contend with hofpital fever as well as plague 
A change of atmofphere will be anxiously looked 
for; daily reports will be made; and as foon 
as it can be done with fafcQr, the houfes in heal* 

thy 
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tjijr diftrx&3> occupied by fi^tves fcom pcftilM^ 
tial quartersi wiU be ckare4> ii neceflary^ by roa^^ 
ferial authority ; pit)per'icdbpaittes made; aad 
each will return to his i»biJtsittOQ^ fooner or laJser^^ 
a^ he may be fadsfied that it can be accomplilheti 
Urith £ifety. 

Thk rdtmn, however, of the wealthy fliould 
not be too early. The^ fealbn iramediataly zktr di 
plague fezton is ufuaUy abundant in other difeaib » 
nor is it certain thou enough of the peftilwtial at- 
mo^here may noc remain to affied thole, wh^ 
have' been breathing a purer aif« If the towi 
houfes of the weakhy "were to be deferted foir the ' 
wbok of die fucceeding fummer, and during tha£ 
period were ^ undergo painting and white-wa&n 
ing,' the inconvenience would be trifling, con^par^ 
CNi with the benefit afibrded The eicp^cis ihould 
be defrayed by the puUic, if the owners re« 
quire ic« 

If it fliould be afleed. Where are the officers - 
to be &und for thefe purpo&s ? The anfwer is 
ready. As fbon as the bufinefs becomes ki a train 
of organization^ all difficulties woqld ce^e* The 
iirft banning mufl: b^ with the medical meui 
who witt each semaia at his^ poft, and wbafe pre4 
fence wil ^re courage to the loagiftracj. Nooi^ 
will cncounfier new dangers. Each will report the 
ftate of his own diftrifl $ and thoic who are fixed 
)n parts which prove to be peftilenrial by the num- 
bers feifeedj wiU only remain undl the other ii^ha^ 

bitaniis 
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bitams are ra^vlM to> i^d have Itlie means of, 
moyiqg aUb; 

Such appears to be 'the proper mode of meeting 
this d^eac^l calamity^, fhould it ever occur. In 
the mean ttjnie, Jet ysickmfider the magnitude df 
.i;be ^oeilioQ) and Seam all that can be caught by 
the misfoftuAcs ofothcm. ^Let proper means te 
inftituted of afeeYtaJ[ni%whereJt can be bed known, 
the prqgrels o^ the difeafe, to what we am to im^ 
<pute chef jndifiereiice -of diOie who feem mbft eir- 
.pdfedtK) it, landabove all> to what werareto im^ 
ipute tl^ir efcape. 

.. ^Before I t^e my Icaye of plague, it is .necef* 
~£i(y to anfwer one queflidn, iv^ich .fiir the iake df 
order, . has hitherto ^been uhnodced* How,, ir may 
b^ bid, tilre the vilbigies infected, > if not by die: re* 
ception: of p^i^Uential fubjcds ? Thii is not ^fo 
eafily ^aQfWnMl »in -England, becadie we ^Gaandi; 
fo €afily afi»ercati] ;what was ^he^condition <^JDf our 
villages a contary aad balf agou From the ^» 
neral improvi&ment ofithe country, we ^may con- 
ceive diem tp have' been veyy diffiareiit fiom wbaot 
we now <ee; As t4> 'the ^vilhges in pellilefitial 
countries, we haVe proof enough, thatidisy act 
the ipr^cr nidos^ofpeflilence. Or. lUifiei iiK* 
forms us, that in Syria and Cyprus the vtttsigeB 
ar«' ^* like the Kaifarias within the city, which are 
inhabited by the lawer clafs of people, in which 
the contagion fpreafds with great fury." 

During the laft vifitation, every, town within 

♦twenty 
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twenty miles of Loiadoii was more or lefs infe&edi 
afid moll of th^ principal towns in England, be- 
fides fome parts of Ireland.* Yet Oxford/ which 
was , previously drained and cleanfed^ eicaped, 
though the court removed thkher ; and no precau* 
tions that I can find, Were tiied to prevent the in* 
crodudtion of cpntagion from London.f 

Thus, in ^U the difeafes whidi depend on the at- 
molphere, whether at particular feaibns x>r other- 
wife, it is certain that their frequency and violence 
depend on the manner in which the human race is 
congregated. In moft of them, free ventilation 
and cleanlane&, if not a certain,, is at leaft^ a con-* 
fiderable prefer vative. In all, an improved diet,, 
doathing, fufiicient fuel, the abfence of dejedion', 
and the proQ>eA of an' improved condition, are 
the means of prevention, or of cure. It is highly 
iktis&Aofy, that all thefe are prc^neffively increaf* 
kig amcmg us ; and we may, without indulging any 
romantic opinions^ look forward, if not to the en- 
tire extindion of the difeafes enumerated, at teaft 
to the continuance of their gradual diminution. 
W^at is ftill more agreeable is, that this diminu- 
tion has been hitherto brought about, and mull be 
incr^fed, by our improvement in all thofe fbcial 
virtiaes. whi<:h the phdlofophy of the ancients in- 

culcated, 

*A Ileberden, p. 80. 
t At this time the first gazettes were published, and it 
as remarkable, that during the greatest violence of the dis* 
ease, 'no notice of it occurs. . 



culcate^ and without which, every religioiis ph)- 
reflion would not merely be fufpedted^ but be 
held in abhorrence. 

Ahothet- flidf t remark. It has been oblcrri64 
before, that thofe who attempt to meliorate thfc 
condition of the poor, are faid to be fometimes 
fo inquifitive into their habits, as not only to lef- 
fcn the value of their charities, but to detcrio-i 
rate the moral charafters of thofe whom they wifll 
to aflift. . Without inquiring into a fuhjeA fo- 
reign to our pfefent bufinefs, the reader will per- 
ceive that thofe who are accuftomed to a pure air, 
tnay find the Inconvenience of too clofe an inter- 
courfe widi pthers, who have long remained un^er 
diftrcfs, yet fliow no particular fymptoms of dif- 
^afe. Nor is there any reafon why thofe whofS 
fituation is fuch as to afford all the bieflings erf 
Efc, fliould wantonly endanger their health, where 
ho partictflar ofBce or profeffion requires it. They 
may find almoners who are more accuflomed to 
breathe a tainted atmofphere, and the little they 
know of the habits of fuch as they wifh to relieve, 
renders them often incompetent to do more thaii 
to furnifli the means. Nothing that has been faid, 
Ihftiild render us inattentive to the great objedt 
of all good men, the melioration of the human 
race. This is not only the wilh, but the labour of 
a niuqh greater number of individuals, than tholfe 
believe^ who fee only the exterior ftate 'of fociety. 
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CHAP. vn. 

OS THE MEANS OF EXTERMINATING CONTAGIONK 

J N the h& Chapter we have feen that. to improve 
the moral charader, to cultivate all the fecial duties^ 
to render our fellow aeatures as well as. ourfelves. 
happier and better, are the means of lefieni^ the; 
cflFefts of fome -^ epidemics, and of exterminating 
others. What is ItiU more confolatory, we have 
been able to eftimate the progrefs of improvement 
in the flate of fociety by the diminifhcd efFefts of 
fuch epidemics. 

At the fame time, we have witneiTed a melan- 
choly increafe of mortality from the contagions* 
This is enough to fhow, that the means purfued 
£>r the extermination of one clais, are at lead in^ 
jKiificient, though they may not be inapplicable ia 
the others* 

Of the contagions, I have feledbed fmaII-p0X| 
measles, and fcarlet fever, Thcfe are uni verfally 
admitted to be contagious, and thefe we fhall fee 
have gready increafed in mortality.' This will fur** 
prifc us die lefs, when we rcflieft on what was re- 
marked, whilft confidering the impofllbility of al- 
ways guarding ourielves againft the eiFe£t of that 
infedlious atmofphere, which induces hofpital fe- 
ver. This fever, we faw, might be excited by the 
vitiated air of a hofpital or prifon, inhaled on the 
fpoc, or corfveyed in the clothes or other fub- 

ftaniQ^s 



ftances imbued with it. The fame is weD afcer- 
tained of the contagions. But the fever from the 
infcftious air of ho^itals oi: prifons, does not ren- 
der die patient infeftious j confequently, by clean- 
linefs ami ventilation, even the nurfes arc fecured 
from any danger. Gn the contrary, in the con- 
tagions, the patient is himfelf cont^iousj and 
there is reafon to believe, that this contagious pro* 
perty is diffuled further, or ret^ns it$ influence to 
a greater diftance, in proportion as the atmofpherci 
is more frep from other impurities. We have feen^ 
that during the lad plague^ when not only London^^ 
but all the, great towns aiid many of the villages were 
infected,- Oxford remained fo free that the courts 
the. parliament, and feilions were removed thither. 
Dr. Plott, author of the hiftory of Oxford- 
fliire, very reaibnably imputes tius exemption ux 
the draining and greater cleanline!& of that city. 
But it is evident, that Oxford wa& confidbred sa 
more troubled .with fmalUpox in proportion ta 
its fecurity from other epidemics. The learned 
author concludes his anfwer to this accuiation 
againft his fevorife ipot in thcfe words. *^ But 
adnut the obje£tion be truly made, and that 
Oxford ts more fubjedt to fmall -pox than any of 
the neighbouring cities, yet if by fo much the leis; 
we feel the rage of the plague, I think the edge 
of the charge is fufficiently rebutted.'* 

When we come to confider the means of extef- 
minating fmalUpox, we fhall find many other in- 
Ranees in. whici) this opiiyon i$. ftrengthe{iedt Bm 

the 



the contagion ofibpall-pox is now a connpUcated 
fiibjcAj comprehending a variety of queftions. 
Wc IhaD;, therefore, commence our inquiry with. 
{carlet feyer, jl fiifeafe which has never been inocu- 
lated, and the ravages of which^ in England at; 
Ifis&f appe^ of modern date. 

OP THE MEANS OF LESSENING THE MOBTAUtY FUOM- 

SCAELEt VEYER. 

We have before remarked, that icarlet fever is 
in the bills of mortality included under the general, 
term of fever, and alfo of how little account jfi wa& 
Siade by Morton. \ - 

In the Edinburgh Medical Effiiys^ we have aa 
^count of fcarlet fever, when epidemic in Newt 
England. ^^ It feized, fays Dr. Douglas;, half the 
inhabitantS| and killed one in 35. In fbme placea 
i^ne-fixth, one-fburt|i, or one-third died of the 
fick. There is no certainty how the difeafe arrived; 
there, but I>. Willan conjeftures with much pro- 
bability^ that it was conveyed frpm (hips cleared 
out at Plymouth, Falmouth, or fome other of our 
fouthern ports. , Mr. Golden remarks, that the dif^ 
eafe firft appeared at Kingslande, an inland town* 
It gradually fprcad from thence wcftward over all 
fhe colonies of North America j was two years 
in Hudfon's river^ and fome time before it pafie<| 
that river, its firft appearance being in places t<> 
which the New England traders reforted,. o^ 
through which they travelled. 

Dr. Huxham defcribes its ravages in the Wc& 
pf England in. 17S4. Dr. Fothergill** account ist 
• - ' well 
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well known to niofl:^ and many of my readers wlU 
recoiled when\ after the death of the Pelhams aqct 
another family, that every one with, a fore throat wasi 
alarmed for. himfelfi and regarded with fome fulpU 
qion by others. But the ravages were moft con(i- 
derable in the country. Dr. Cotton of St. Alban's* 
fays, " Many parifhes have felt its cruelty, ana 
whole families of children (whence its contagious 
nature is too evident) have by its fucceflive attacks, 
been fwept off. Few, very few efc^ped." 

Our fcttlements in N, A. fays Dr. y/Hhn, fuf-^ 
fered dreadfully by it between I746 and 1760^ 
*• Like moft new difeafcs, fays Mr. Kearsley of 
Philadelphia, till their conftitution i& underftood, i^ 
iwept away all before it : it baffled every attempt 
to ftop its progrefe, and {eeme4 by its dire eflPeAs 
to be more like the drawn fword of vengeance, ^ to 
ftop the growth of the colonies, than the natural 
progrefs of the difcafe -, whole villages were depow 
pulated, and parents were left to bewail the lofi oj 
their innocent offspring.*^ 

Dr. Witheringj^ though he does not afSertain die 
proportion of fatal cafes, gives a defcription fuffi<jv 
ciently tragical to Ihow the horrors of this epidemiq 
during an unfavourable feafon. Dr. Tohnfon's ac- 
count is very fimilar. Dr. Clarke of Newcaftle^ 
ftates the number of malignant cafes as one ia 
twenty at the loweft. 

This is enough to (how the ravages of a contar 
gibn of no great antiquity, when it becomes epide- 
mic undpr a forinidable type. If its fatality has of 

late 
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ifife years been lefs, its un^yeriality has certainly no( 
leflened. 

But it i^ time to confider how ve are to protect 
ourfelves from thefe dreadfiij calamities, which are 
pot to be avoided by the general imeans that ar? 
efficacious in the other epidemics. 

The only means that remain, ajre the prcyenting 
thp iptroduftidn of difcafecj fubjeifts, or of fub- 
ftahces imbued with contagion. We have feen the 
dif^culty of thi?^ bepaufe there ftrc* no means by 
whicl^ we car) afcertain the prelenpe of fiich a cpn» 
^gion i and when it occurs in London^ it is leldoiQ 
f hat we can trace the fburce. The next ftep^ 
therefore, muft be to prevent the (breading of con- 
tagion, whenever the dife^fc appears. This catj 
only be done by the feparation of the fjck from tHc 
fdl of the community. The difficulty of this in ^ 
large city i$ obvious, bcqaufe it is impoflible to af- 
cert^in the nymbers who may be affefted before the 
itvent is publicly known, gnd ftiU Jefs the numbers^ 
who having been cxpofcd, may (how thp difeafe 
jfifter a certain time. No attempts^ therefore, have 
liitherto been made in London towards the fepara- 
tion of thofe affcfted by any of the above mention^ 
ed pontagion?. Put jt do?s not follow that tl^e at- 
tempt is impracticablp, >v 

^^ The late Tifhoo Lamal we are told, wheit' 
the fmall-pox broke t>ut ^mong the inhabitants of 
til? immcnfe monaftery in which his palace is con- 
fained, removed his court ; and the capital Telhoo 
Looipbo* remained three- years without inhabiunts,' 
" * - tha? 



tW it midi» l»e no longer contag^otb." * By dt 
thefe caudohs, the Lama remained free from the 
fmall-pox till the age of 46. At that time he made 
a vi^t to (jhina^ whole emperor^ anxious to pay 
him divine honours^ made a grand entertainment 
for him in the Grarden of Gardens, Soon after this, 
the Lama wacs feized witK fmall-pox and died.f 

From this and many other well known events^ k 
is evident^ that though it is impolfible always to 
prevent the introduction of a contagion^ and the 
confequent death of a certain number of individiu^ 
als^ before the oncers of health^ are alarmedj yec 
that the greater part of a community may be pre-* 
ferved from fuch difeafes as long as they fubmit toi 
remain in the jplace of their nativity, or quit u only 
when direfted by the magiftraqy. But continual 
darm is to moff minds more painful than temporary 
fliffering, or even than pafling thrpugh a certain 
danger for future fecurity. In order, therefore, to 
eftimate the whole queftion^ we muff confider the 
ftate of the perfbn bc^re and after he has acquired 
fuch a fecuriiy* This cannot be done wrthout con- 
fidering the qjuantuni of danger with which he is 
direatened, the chances of efgape from the cScGk 
of the means by which he gains his future iecurity, 
and the advantages he derives from it. In doing; 
this, I Ihall firfl confine myfelf to fcarlet fever for 
the reafons before mentioned, and becaufe the fuS* 
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je(?t has been lb recently c^nvaffed by very abfe 
hands. 

' *• Influenced by a confideratton of thefe circum- 
ftances," (the contagious nature of fcarlet fever) 
lays the fame ingenious writer, to whom I am ib 
touch indebted in this inquiry^ *' ought we not to 
employ all the means in our power, and efpecially 
JTuch as have been found fuccefsful agajhft other 
bontagionsi to eradicate from our country this infi- 
dious, moft virulent, and' deftruftive difcafe ? It 
floes not feem to have been known among us more 
than 150 years, for Sydenham and Morton are the 
Brft Englilh writers who mention it. Sir Robert 
Sibbald, phyfician to King Charles the Second for 
Scotland, fays, in the year 1680, this difeafe hai 
appeared fo lately at Edinburgh, and was fo little 
tinderftood, that he could not venture to give any 
bbfervations on the theory of it, nor on the niethod 
of treatmemu ^ Inter multos morbos, qui huic 
sa&culo originem debent, nuperrime Febris obfer- 
Vata eft quae Scarlatina dicitur a coccineo colore, 
quo cutis fere univerfa tingituf. Hujus morbi Bon 
Ita frequentes obfervationes funt, ut inde accurata 
^*us theoria tradi, et curandl methodus' extrui po- 
terit. — PftucifTimi ver& ex hac febre mortui funt.' 
^ Before the middle of the laft century, it had, 
itiade its appearance in every populous town of 
Kordi Bfitain, as well as England, arid had ex- 
tended throughout the greater part of Ireland. 
There are, however, in different quarters of tha 
united kingdom, fomc diftrifts remote from Sny 
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confiderable town, and fevcral fraall islands^ whick 
have not been vifitcd by the difeafe, if we can truft 
to the memories or traditions of their inhabitants. 
The above circumftance affords a proof that the 
Scarlet Fever does not arife fpontaneously in our 
climate (fee page £84,) and that when produced, 
it is not communicable to any great extent through 
the medium of the atmo^here, as was formerly 
fuppofed. Our endeavours to fupprefs it will be 
fecilitated by the knowledge we at prefcnt poflcls 
of the manner in which it is diflFufed. Not only 
the perlpiration and breath of perfons affedcd with 
the fever communicate ii to their attendants and vi- 
iitors, but the clothes, bedding, and furniture in 
the apartments of the fick, are for fome weeks ca- 
pable of infeding thofe who hand^ie or ufe them. 
Infeftion is likewife retained in carriages employed 
to convey the fick and coiivalelcents, their nurfcsj 
or relatives. Since there is not on thk head any 
reflraint by law, and but litde from private feeling, 
fome hundreds are annually infefted by hackney- 
coaches, flages, fedans, and hired carriages. Dr. 
Fothergill (page 28) remarks, that the ulcerated 
Sore- throat, in 1746, began at 'Bow, Green* 
wich, and adjacent places, . feeming to fprcad from 
the river fide wettward over the whole city.* As 
the difeafe took the fame courfe, when it was epi- 
demical in 1786 (fee above, p. 262,) fomephyfi- 
cians have thought that the Scarlatina was, on both 
occafions, introduced by means of infcfted goods 
brought from abroad. The difeafe nr*ay have been 
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fometimcs thus imported j butwhen it appears iir 
the eaftern part of the metropolis, it will be more 
frequently found to have originated from the large 
repofitories of old clothes near the Tower, Eaft 
Saiithfield, and RatclifFe Highway." * 

In anfwer to this, we muft firft inquire, which of 
the contagions have we fucceeded in eradicating 
from this country ? and how we are to afcertain 
the extent to which a contagion is communicable, 
when we are in doubt concerning its fource, as of- 
ten as it becomes epidemic, and when we find it 
ipread in the manner delcribed in the above extraft ? 
But it may be alked, fuppofingwe have not eradi- 
cated any contagion, is that any reafon why we 
Ihould never attempt it ? It is admitted that the 
difeafe is only kept up by its own contagion, con- 
veyed in fome form. What then are the means of 
prevention ? Are thofe fufEcient which have been 
hitherto propofed ? The fame author gives us the 
account of one attempt. 

*^ At Ackworth, in the feminary founded and 
fupported by the Society of Friends, the fcarlatina 
in 1803 afFefted 171 perfons, and continued there 
upwards of four months, although the greateft ex- 
ertions were made to arreft its progref^ by keeping 
the infefted feparate from the reft, and alfo by 
ftrift attention to ventilation, and to cleanlinefs 
throughout the houfe. Dr. Binns's account of the 
introdudion of this virulent complaint, among the 
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Icholar§, ?ind of the difficulty of dnldicating it, 
cannot fail to be acceptable both to mcfdical read- 
CTS, and to thofe who are intcrefted in the prof- 
perity of academies,'* 

This account is certainly interefting, jnafmuch 
as it, teaches us not how the difeafc is to be avoided, 
but how difficult, if not impofTible, it is to avoid 
it. The contagion was introduced by means 
which never were difcovered, and the conjefturcs 
concerning which, are unfatisfaftory to Dr. Binns 
who offers them. The children, who remained in 
the feminary amounted to 216; of thefe, 184 were 
affeded. This is a larger proportion than is ufu* 
ally found fufceptible of fcarlet fever in a given 
place where fome whole families fufFer. The mor- 
tality was Ty which is not a fmall propordon, as 
the difeafe has htely appeared. Every means of 
feparation and fumigation were ufed : means which 
in other places have been found fuccefsful. 

** \iy fays Dr. Willan, infefted clothing remain 
for fome weeks in a full clofe room, or locked up 
in chefts, and fold during an unhealthy feafon, not 
only the wearers, but all who have intercourfe .with 
them, are prefendy infedted, and contribute to 
ipread the difeafe."—" During the lafl year of my 
attendance at the Public Dilpenfary, continues the 
fame accurate writer, / had reafon to think that a 
family in Wild Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, was 
jnfcftcd with fcarlatina maligna, by clothes bought 
in Monmouth Street. More than 50 perfons in 
the adjoining houfcs were fodn afFcfted with the 
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difeafc,' which afterwards traverfed Drury Lane, 
^nd fpread by Long Acre, and the ftreets conneft- 
cd with it, through feverai pariflies in Weftnfiinfter. 
Infeftion is principally conveyed at day fchoois, 
which we obfcrve in almoft every ftreet. They 
are much crowded, ill ventilated, and open to 
children without reftriftion, and without inquiry 
into the health of families from which they come. 
Some efFeftive reftridlions are, however, neceflary 
with relpeft to thefe and other fources of difeafe 
above mentioned, which, although they benefit in- 
dividuals, endanger the lives of thoufands/' * 

This extraft, joined to the account of the hifto- 
ry of fcarlatina at Ackworth, is enough to flipw 
the difficulty of preventing the introduftion of that 
difeafe, of afcertaining the fource from which it is 
introduced, and of arrefting its progrefs afterwards. 
The inforciqg of reftridions on the fale of clothes, 
and on the government of day fchoois, though cer- 
tainly not inconfiftent with civil liberty, when their 
objeft is the prefervation of lives, muft at leaft be 
confidered as difficult undertakings. Till thefe and 
much more are accompliffied, every parent, hgf- 
band, or wife, inuft feel uneafy for fuch of th^ir 
connexions as have not paffed through a difeafe- 
which, to ufe the language of the iame ingenious 
author, has fo long been the bane of " fchoois and 
academies, which has blafted the hopes of many 
noble houfesy and which in thoufands of families, 
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by fuddenly dcftroying a numerous progeny, has 
configned the'deftitute parents to anguilh and de- 
fpain" 

When we hear of fcarlet fever in a family, or in 
a neighbourhood, a temporary removal is fomc- 
times propofed, and often withfuccefs. It is rare- 
ly confidered, that the parties thus removed, ftiH 
continue liable to the difeafe for the remainder of 
their lives, or till they have pafled through it. Nor 
is it thought worth inquiring, whether the feafonat 
which they fly from the contagion, is not the moft 
deflrable in which they canexpofe themfelves to it; 
or, if females, whether their prefent fecurity may 
not render the moft interefting period of their fu- 
ture lives, the moft melancholy to their forviving 
friends. 

All this may found threatening language ; but 
after an anxious inquiry, fuch, and ftronger, if I 
could ufe it, appears neceflary, to roufe the atten- 
tion of the public to ajuft conlideration of the laws 
of contagions. 

We have feen by the extrafts I have produced, 
chiefly from Dr. Willan, how fatal fcarlatina has 
proved, when epidemic under an unfavourable 
form. This is enough to ftiow that thofe who arc 
attacked, or who are even liable to be attacked at 
fuch periods, have every thing to apprehend. Nor 
have we any means of afcertaining with certainty 
when to expeft fuch periods, nor of avoiding their 
efFefts, 

If 
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If we impute the prefent mild form of fcarlet fc-. 
ycr entirely to an improved mode of treatment, 
we IhaU, I fear, be greatly deceived. When the 
difeafe was fo new in Edinburgh, that Dr. Sibbald . 
acknowledged the difficulty of forming a Theory 
concerning its nature or mode of treatment, very 
few, he tells us, died; and every honeft pradti- 
tioner will acknowledge the cafes he has feen, even 
in thefe days, which were marked with fatality from 
their outfet. By the fame writer, to whom I have 
been fo much indebted,* by every other authority, 
from events with which few families are entirely 
unacquainted, we learn not only that the difeafe 
has frequently attacked lying-in ladies, particularly 
thofe of the higher and middling clafs, but that 
when it does occur under fuch circumftances, the 
chance of efcape is very low mdeed both to mother 
and child ! This impreffion has by many events 
been (b ftrong on my mind, that I rarely hear of 
the nuptials of a young friend,. -without an anxiety 
to know whether (he has pafled through the (carlet 
fever! It is not neceflary to mark the various 
fources by which this contagion may be introduced 
at fuch a time i but when the event has occurred at 
a remote manfion in the country, it is impoffiblc 
not to fufpeft the paraphernalia for thefe occalions, 
prepared, perhaps, in the habitations of poverty, ' 
and firft aired in the lying-in chamber. Whatever 
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the caufe may be, the efFeft at fuch a period b too 
well known. 

By this time, I truft, the reader is convinced of 
the difficulty of escaping fcarlet fever, and the dan- 
ger with which it is fometimes attended ; we may 
therefore proceed to the queftion of prevention. 

Without interfering with the province of the le- 
gislature, we may at leaft remark, that all regulations 
which are not univerfal, ahd enforced with indifcri- 
minate ieverity, arc not only inconfiftent with the 
liberty of one part of the conmiunityj but danger- 
ous to the whole. Whatever flatters us with fecu- 
rity, without enabling us to judge how we are to 
eftimate the degree of fuch fecurity, only leaves 
us more obnoxious to the evil, and left prepared 
for it when it arrives. Should the fubjcft be 
taken up by the legislature, it is not likely that any 
laws win be enforced, without a patient inquiry in- 
to all the evidence which can be produced. Till 
this evidence is produced, and probably till mea- 
liires are pUrfued in confequence, we can only 
judge from the fafts before us. From theft I am 
not hardy enough, to propofe to thofc whofc habits 
are fuch as generally prevail in this country, any 
other fecurity than pafling through the difeafc. It 
,niay be faid that many efcape through life. Many 
certainly do j but much fewer than are generally 
believed, becaufe many pafs through it with fymp- 
toms fo sliglit as not to be fufpefted. However 
this may be, it does not alter the queftion of fecuri- 
ty ; fince no one can afcertain his own want of fufccp- 
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tibility but by trial. The qucftion with me there* 
fore would be^ how we fhall pais through the dif-- 
cafe with the bcft prolpedk of fafety, and thus re- 
lieve ourfelves from danger^ and our friends from 
anxiety? ' 

There is one general remark^ for which we arc 
indebted to Dr. Willan, namely, that " fcarlet fe- 
ver exhibits during the iummer months, a mild 
train of iymptoms, foon terminates favourably, 
without producing any material affe£Hbn of the 
throat. For Xome years paft, it has generally been 
moft virulent in the months of Odtober and No- 
vember."* — ^As the autumn of the fame year 
(1796) advanced, he obferves, " fcarlatina, which 
is now extenfively difiufed, has fince the beginning 
of September ajTumed its more malignant and dan-^ 
gerous form."—" In this form the difeafe ufually 
proves &tal to infants on the 7th or 8th day."t — 
Again, in his Report for November, 1 799j fcarlet 
fever has increafed fince the laft report, both in ex- 
tent and the violence of its fymptoms/'J And 
in the following month, fcarlatina has been attended 
with violent fymptoms, ^nd in two cafes [out of 
eight} proved fatal. Without offering any other 
authority, it may be taken as a law, that fcar- 
let fever, though fi-equendy very general, is mild- 
eft during the fummer months. As the winter 
approaches it is more feverei a Iharp froft pre- 
vents its extenfion> but renders the difeafe in fub- 
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jefts previously affcfted much more dangerous, 
producing gangrene, and all the other fymptoms 
tifiially termed putrid. 

Ill this, howerer, as iri every thing cohtieded 
Ivith pathology, there is always fome uncertainty. 
It can be confidered only as a general law^ and on 
a fubjed fo important it is necelBary to leave as 
little as poffible to doubt or conjefture; Would ' 
it not be defirable that the managers 6f every 
public ieminary fhoiild publilh Weekly reports of 
the progrcfs of the difeaie from the time it invaded 
their eftabliibments, regularly figned by the at* 
tending phyfician? Of the weekly biHs I fhal! 
hereafter have more to fay. It is a truly lamenta- 
ble confid^ratioHi that op a fobjedt of fo much 
importance, we Ihoiild derive no information what- 
ever from a fource which, if rtot authentic, is no\# 
the only eftablilhed authority we can produce* 
it IS true! thofe rdg^fters might be improved, but 
this can only be done by legislative ♦ authority. 
Many valuable improvements have been often fug- 
^fted by men, who have fpent the beft piart of 
their lives on thcfc important inquiries. Their h^ 
bours remain hitherto almoft unnoticed, but ready 
to furnilh the ground-work of bur ftiture plans. 

On the fubjeft' of extermination, nothing can 
Ivith fafety be Urged, till we have fome fads to 
guide us.' No attempts that I know of, have beea 
Inade towards the extermination of any contagion,' 
excepting fmall-pox. The inquiry Ihall therefore 
be referved^ till we come to the confideration of 
fiiat difeafe. ^ 
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6t THE MEANS OP LESSENING THE EFFECTS 01^* 
MEASLES^ AND. OF THE POSSIBILITY OF • 



EXTERMINATING THE DISEASE. 
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EASLES are generally coafidercd more dan^ 
gerous in their fequel, than during their prpgrefs^ 
If this is really the cafe, the mortality from the 
difeafe during the lafl: year muO: have been much 
more alarming than it appears. The number of 
deaths alfigned to measles for that period^ within 
the bills of mortality^ amounts to no lefs than 1 386« 
How many were loft in the fequel by injury done to 
the conftitution cannot be afcertained. To eftimate 
the numbers who paflfed through the difeafe by 
the proportion of deaths,^ we fhall take the greateft 
mortality that has ever bten affigncd in the metro- 
jx>lis* From one to three in* a hundred is conjBr* 
dered a large proportion. This ia more than will 
appear by the practice of that branch of the pro- 
fefiion^ who fee the moft of the difeafe in common 
Ufe. However, difpenfary practice ihows a greater 
mortality from measles among the poor, than is 
generally known or fufpefled. If we take the 
higheft average of three in a hundred, on the 
whole, it will follow, that no lefs than 46,200 per-* 
ions caught the measles during the year !l80S, 
ia a population V the average number of deathsria 
whidi is not quite 20,000. 

This 
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This mortality from measles has not been cod- . 
fined to London. Accounts from many parts of 
die country are fimilar; our intercourfe. with the 
continent is not fiifficient to teach us the refult of 
Jp^ifters in Europe, but it is welt known that the. 
diieaie h^s committed great ravages ia St. Helena 
and the Cape of Good Hope^ whither it is (up- 
pofed to have b^en conveyed with the packet. 

The mortality from die measles in MadeifsL* 
has exceeded any thing that was ever ^ heard of 
from that caufe b the faaie period la Funchall 
alone^ it is afcertained that 700 people died of it 
in four months. The population of that city was. 
eftimated-with Ibme certainty at 10|000 before the 
flqodj which deftroyed more than SOO perfons^ 
and nearly a fourth part of the houfes. It is pro« 
babie> that die nutnber of inhabitants has much 
increaied fince that evei^t, though the re-buikling 
of the town muft pj-oceed slowly, in a country 
where all the materials, excepting l]tone, arepro« 
cured from abroad. Even before the flood, houfes 
were foarce ; thic egrligratipns from LiA>on, the 
arrival of die English • troops, the refort of inva« 
Kds, and the increafed traffic, mull: have copfiaed 
iuch of the inhabitants as have not the means of 
paying extravagant rents. The ^tality of dip 
difeaie in FunchalJ, therefprp, m^y be very much 
attributed to the accumulation of fick, by the fud- 
den invafion of a contagion, to which the inhabits " 
gnts had been ftrangcrs for at kaft 25 ^e^s. Tha^ ^ 
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this ha&been a eahfide'raUs cauft^ is further con- 
• firmed by the mentality being (b great atnoifg thet 
inferior orders^ though the contagion has fpread 
through every clafi. It ha$ never becn'e»ftly 
afcertained how the measles were firft conveyed to 
Madeira, yet there can be litde doubt that it wa& 
owing to the baggage of the foldiery or their wives. 
From the time of its firft ^pcarance, it Ipread 
ii^ith the rapidity before mentioned over 0ie town^ 
and from thence over the whole island*^ It is fwl 
no where to have ceafed as long'ds an individual 
l^mained Kahle to it. Whether this is ftridly true* 
or not, cannot be eafily afcertained : but if the 
liumber of deaths is corrc6Uy ftated, and the in- 
habitants of Funchall are not greatly increafe^^ 
fuppofing the whole to have gone through the 
difeafe, the mortality will bfe found in th^ propor^ 
tion of 1 in 13 ! 

Admitting fbme slight inaccuracy itt the ac- 
counts, fqch a vifitation is enough to keep any 
town on its guard, againft the invafion of fuch a 
contagion, at a feafbn when they are leaft prepared 
to meet its As my inquiries are confined to Lon* 
don, I Ihall not pretend to fay how the measles 
?an be prevented in the metropolis. This fub-? 
jeft muft therefore be concluded li}cc the laft. Pa- 
rents • fhould refleft feriously, whether it would 
not be fafer to expofe their children to the measles 
, after a due preparation in a mild feafon, than let 
them, run the hazard of being fcized, when kaft 
fit to encounter fo uncertain a complaint. It 
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Ihouki be ad<kd| Howeyer, tluit measles do tuA 
prove^ ib dangerous to pregnant or lying*in wa» 
m^n^ as fcar)et ferer or fm^U-pox. 

OF THB EXTERMINATION OF SMALL-POX, 

. Of all the contagions with which we are ac^ 
quanted, fmalUpox is the xnoft marked^ It i^ 
conununicabl^ by conta6t of the fluid formed 
icivthe difeaJted partSj and applied to a found per^ 
fon. The jH'operty of this fluid is fuch, that whei» 
diluted with water to a degree not yet afcertaia** 
ed> the fmallefl: known quantity of that water ap- 
plied to the broken skin of a healthy perfon maj 
excite tiie difeafe^ and th; air which has touched ^ 
difeafed perlbn, or touched the matter fronii a di& 
eafed perfon^ difliifed to a degree and conveyed ta 
a diftance not yet afcertainedj^ may excite the dif^ 
cafe in a healthy fubjef); who breathes it* Nor i$ 
there any climate^ feafon^ or ftate of the atmor 
iphercj in which fmall-pox may not be communis 
cated; Like the other contagions^ its progreis 
may be arrefl:ed by the prev^ence of a difierent 
epidemic, but this^ in many inftances^ renders it 
piore fatal to thofe who fuffcr from it at fuch times 5 
..and if the power of the contagion fliould exceed 
that of the previous epideniic, the m^rtalUj is irulj 
ImribU. 

It may he neceflfary to explain this lafl: pofitiou 
more at large. 

We have fcen by Dr. Willan*s remark, that 
though ^he (ettin^-in of froft y^ill check the^ ex- 
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ftrange that no attempts fhould have been tnsnit it 
its extermination ? Before we accufe our aoceftors 
of inattention^ Yfovid it hot be right to expefit pof- 
ferity co inquire how we have fo long futmiitted 16 
measles and fcarlct fever? The firft we have feeni 
Iias> durii^ the laft yearj deftroyed many mort 
than fmall*pox^ and the latter is a continual iburc^ 
df uneaiineis. Which of us does not reccdleft <rf"- 
ten to have heard a wiih exprefled that measles 
tould be inoculated like fmall-pox f Have not 
feme of our abkft phyli(jians^ nay, a celebrated 
ichool of medicine^^ made attempts at this mod^ 
of andciparing that difeafe in the ikme happy mttn* 
iicr as fmall-pox was anticipated ? Yet it is certain 
that measles is not confidered equally univerfal as 
Ac fmallp^pox, and to make a companion betweett 
the fatality of the two would tie abfurd* 

The only nmodc of accounting for diis appam^nt 
inattention co extenninating fmall*pox» is by fup 
j)ofing cither that thofe who had the moft influenc* 
felt themfelves fecure, 'and were iiidilfcrcnt about 
the rifing generation^ or elfe that they conceived 
the difeafe unavoidable. The latter is not only the 
moft Candid opinion^ but was certainly encouraged 
by the faculty, who attemj^ted by the univerfality 
of the difeafe to account for its contagious property^ 
and its invafion only once during life. 
'^ There cannot be a more ^remarkable inftance 
than the above, how much men reafon from the 
chain of events immediately under their own eye« 
The principal medical authors are ^fually the inha-^ 

bicants 



bitarits of* Very large towns ; the fame rtiay be faid 
of the more aftive and Wealthy part of the com** 
munity^ whofe influence over the public opinion is 
the moft extenfive. Both thefe reafoned juftly, as 
fer as related to the fcencs of their aftivity or rcli- 
dcnce 5 but never reflefted that many, perhaps the 
greater part, of the inhabitants of villages or of 
confiderable towns not iiippoited by commerce or; 
irianufedures, paffed their lives without fuffcring 
the difeafe. It was, indeed^ a conftant &urce of 
terror in thofe places, and fome provifion was 
madej not I believe cnfbfced by law, againft its ex* 
tenfion. ** In remote fmall towns, fays Dr. Hay- . 
garth,* a peft*houfe has been fuccefsfully ufed^ 
where the dilcale rarely occurs^ and where it infeda 
but few, and thofe principally grown petfons* But 
in large towns, where the difeafe is tonfiantljptejentt 
almoft all the poor nadves are infefted whilft chil- 
dren. If an infant be attacked and fent to the pell- 
houfcj the feelings df the mother would not fuffcr 
it to go alone in the moft arbitrary gdvernment. 
If fhe has other fmall children, they would perilh 
at home without her afliftance \ they miift there-- 
fore go to the peft-houfe : unfurmoUntablc embar- 
rafments would arife if we fuppbfe only ten fucb 
families to be admitted at the fanie time." That 
the greater part of'the ihhabitants of the metro* 
polls had the difeafe wheft young, may be fairly 
prcfumed from ^he very few inftanccs we have on 

* Inquixjs p. 83. 

M fecord 
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Record of perfons dying of the difeafe In advance^ 
age. Their principal anxiety was, therefore, for 
the rlfing generation ; and the refleftion of their 
danger, as it appeared to them unavoidable, tauSt 
have affefted them in proportion as they valued 
the lives of their offspring, whether from affcftion 
or the profpedk of future aggrandifement. 

. OF THE EFFECTS l^RODlTCtt) ON THE PUBLIC MINPjr 
AT DlFrERENT PERIODS^ BY SMALt-POX 

JNoeULATlOK. I 

It is univerfally known, that this praftice wad 
firft introduced by a lady of fafhion.. iVs an inha- 
bitant of the metropolis, and one of that clafs of 
fbciety to whom the prefervation of their offspring 
h of the higheft importance, fhe could not be in- 
ienfible to the advantages of inoculation. So little 
hnprcffed was fhe with any danger of fpreading the . 
difeafe, that her only apprehenfion of oppofition 
was from the Faculty, who, fhe conceived, might 
be jealous of lofing a lucrative branch of their pro- 
feffion. When the art was yet imperfeftly under- 

. i^ood, the royal family, who are the firft to quit the 
metropolis on the appearance of the plague, were 
among the firft to fhow the world that they knew 
of no fecurity againft fmall-pox, as long as the con- 
ftitution was fufceptible of its influence. But even 

, after this high fandlion, the abfurd manner in which 
the praftice was conduced for fome tim^, retarded 
fts general receprion in London ; and a provincial 
praAitioncr had the credit of firft improving, fo as 

to 
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to render it popular. The Suttons very fbon efta- 
bliflied houfes for the reception of their patients ; 
but this fcems to have been more for their own con- 
venience and advantage, than for the proteftion of 
the public. For either the number of applicants, 
or their want of means, was foon fufficient to pre- 
clude all caution j or elfe a kjjid of general confent 
rendered it, in many places, unnepeffary. 

Iji others there cannot be a doubt that much mif* 
chief muft have been done. But the praftice wa^ 
popular with tliofe who had the moft influence : nor 
were thefe confined entirely to the wealthy ; all 
the enterprizing young peafantry of both fexes felt 
jhemfelves relieved from a certain degree of capti-^ 
vity, by having paflcd through the fmall-pox, with- 
Qut which no one at that time could find employ- 
ment in the metropolis, nor probably in any of the 
larger towns. In the midft of ajl this; complaints 
concerning the fpre^ding of the difeafe muft have 
^bceh numerous. Few of them, bowever> appear 
]n print, and thofe few are only among fuch as op- 
pofed the praftice on every other ground. 

At length Baron Dimldale, who, till his jour- • 
pey to St, Peterfburgh, had been a provincial prac-# 
tltioqer, proppfed a plan for a general inoculation 
under certain reftriftions. A^^ that time fome emi- 
nent phyfiqjans in London were engaged in a dif- 
pepfary for inoculating the poor in the metropolis. • 
This of courfe produced a controverfy, during 
which, one of the difpcnfary phyficians did' not 
fcruple to accufe the Baron of a wi(b to engrofs 
' ' , . the 
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the whole of inoculation by his.prbpofed reftric-» 
tions. The truth feems, that in this, as' in moft 
other controyerfies, both parties were right. The 
Baron reasoned from what he faw in a country 
town, where the fmall-pox appeared only occafion^ 
ally, and the phyfician, from the metropolis, which 
is never free from the difeafe, fa that no one is fafe 
fcr a moment whilft he remains liable to it^ 

Whether this controverfy was attendisd to by the 
Britiih public I am hardly competent to Judge j 
but on the continent, the volume publifhed by the 
Jloyal Medical Society of Paris for the year 1780, 
contains a paper on the fubjeft fromi Profeflbr Role 
of lylodena. In this, after the Profeflbr enveighs 
violently againft fmall-pox inoculadonj, aflerdng by 
authorities, fomewhat indeed doubtful, . that the 
difeafe had deftroyed more at Modena fince the in- 

, ^roduftion of the new praftice thB,n before, and 
concluding with the iame expreflions as ufed by the 
learned author mentioned at the beginning of this 
work, Pix-huit inill,e hospiteaux ont detruit la 

, jepre'en Europe* Cette partie du monde n*a qua^ 
rantce de la pefte que p^r pratique feyere deis moy- 
ens capables d'arreter la communication, & on ne 
' prend aucune precaution contre la contagion de la 
pcute verole M. R. S. P. ^nn. 1777^ 78, p. 88^ 
This paper pafled unnoticed, as far as can be col- 
lefted from the memoirs, and the faculty of Pari^ 
continued to encourage inoculation as much ^ be- 
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CHAP. IX. 

•7 TBB FIRST ntOFOSAtS MADE FOft EXTEBMI* 

NATING THE SMALL-POX. 
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S no attempts were ever publifhcd for the cxA 
termination of fmall-pox before the introduftioa 
of inoculation J wc may prcfume that what every 
one endeavoured to avoid, but found no fccurity 
from, was by common confent iubnjitted to, like 
other things, for which there appears no remedy* 
In other words, as we fubmit at this time to fear* 
let fever and measles^ 

In the year 1 784, Dr. Haygarth, at Chefter, 
publifhed his firft *^ Inquiry how to prevent the 
fmall-poxr and the proceedings of a fociety for pro- 
moting general inoculation among the poor at 
certain periods, and fr eventing the natural JmalUf ox ' 
in Chester/' His propofals were not only bene- 
volent but rational, and his fuccefs induced him 
in the year 1793, topublilh " A plan for the exter- 
mination of the CASUAL fmall-pox from Great 
Britain.'* It is difficult to fay whether we Ihould 
moft admire his candour, diligence, the goodneft 
of his intentions, or the little efFeft he produced on 
the public mind. The mafi of correfpondence he 
has colledled will for ever remain 4 monument of 
each, and prpve a valuable .accumulation of fa£ts 
as often ^s Uie fubjedt is agitated. His firft objedb 

"" ■ was. 
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was, to afccrtain the kws of the fmall-pox conta- 
gion; senfible, that if it could remain aftive for 
a period not yet determined ^ be conveyed to a 
dTiftance not yet afcertained, and by fubftances, the 
circulation of which could not 1)e reftrainedi It 
would be too bold an undertaking to leave an in- 
dividual, much lefs a nation, liable to the invafion 
of fo horrible a malady. To gain as much inforr 
^mation as poffible, he fubmitted his MS. to the 
|)crufal of others before he publifhed, and inftitut- 
cd correfpondences not only throughout England, 
but over the continents of Eurdpe and America. 
Inftead of having the popular voice in his favour, 
he had to conttnd with prejudices, which might 
have daunted fuch perfeverahce as his own in a 
Icfs benevolent caufe., " A phyfician at Plymouth 
allerts, that fmall-pox has been brought from Lon- 
don in a periwig. A medical fricrid at Chefler, 
^that the effluvia rnight i)^ iofeflious for thirty 
miles." In a correfpondence with Dr, Waterhoufe, 
we hear of two cafts of infcftioh from periwigs. 
Jn one of them, a phyfician, who changed all the 
reft of his apparel, rode fix miles, and afterwards 
gave the difeafe to a perfon ih a room through 
which he only pafled. In the other, the contagion 
floated acrofs a river J 500 feet broad, and affeft- 
cd ten out of twelve carpenters at work on the Q;* 
ther fide, A maid fery^nt was infected by walhr 
ing a floor two years after any patient with fmall- 
pox had been in if. Dr. Haygarth finds no diiE^ 
f ulty in (howing that much credulity is required In 

believing 
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believing: thefe events, which may. be more readily 
explained in a^ variety of ways. But his candour 
could . not overlook, that if thefe people were no,t 
aiFefted by the fuppofed means, it muft have beeR 
by means of which they could not be aware, and 
confequently, againii which they could not guard 
themfelves. This is enough to Ihow the difficulty 
of avoiding cafual fmall-pox. . 

Dr. Haygarth cxpreflcs fome. furprife, that bi$ 
opinions were fo differently received by two conti- 
nental translators. Dr. de la Roche of Paris, ex* 
pe£ks little from any attempt at. exterminating 
fmall -pox, but encourages inoculation. Dr. Ca^- 
pel of Berlin, looks forward to this dclirable event; 
and to, effedt it, difcourages inoculation altoge-^ 
then Every pne knows how clofely the inhabi- 
tants of Paris are colledted j and the number of 
large houfes, even of palaces, in Berlin, compared 
with the inhabitants, is almoft proverbial. It ap- 
pears, indeed, that the phyficians of large or clofe- 
ly inhabited towns, could only exprefs their wiflies,. 
but felt unable to offer any decided opinion. Dr« 
Fothergiy wilhed the projeft well, mentioned it to 
every one, and would be ready to promote an in- 
flitution, which had for its objedt the banifliment 
of fo great a plague. Dr. Aikin fays, " all the. 
rich inoculatCji and who cares for the poor.'* A. 
phy fician of the greateft eminence, both for rank 
and erudition, gives the following reafon for his 
filence on the fubjeft. ** In .London we have 
very few opportunities of feeing the fmall-po'x,' 

^ For 
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l^of the laft 25 years the number of variofoUa pati- 
ents who have falleii under iliy carCj is very inconfi- 
derable/' Another diftijaguifhed phyfician and au- 
thor, in a large city^faysi ** I have not feen fix pri- 
vate patients in the fmall-poSr thefe 1 8 years i 
and about 7 or 8 in the hofpital, where it crept 
in, nobody knows by what means. 

The correfpondence of Dr. Haygarth with Dr* 
Waterhoufe is particularly interefting, as it fhows 
in a lively manner the fufceptibility of the human 
conftitution to fmall-pox contagion^ in proportion 
as it is lefs accuftomed to itj and accounts for the 
differfence of his conclufions, in proportion as com* 
merce and population had increafed in the new 
world. " After all, (fays he, with a candour 
which does him infinite credit) may we not both 
be right? May not the fmall-pox operate differ- 
rently in the two countries ?" *^ Have we not found 
that fmall*pox rages with more violence in ibmc 
countries than others ? It has certainly almoft ex- 
terminated the Aboriginals in and near the fta 
coaft, though they have the advantage from their 
mode of life, and frelh air, and no doftors. 

^ I have introduced tWs very inconfiderable part 
pf Dr. Haygarth's labours, pardy to do juftice to 
that meritorious author, and partly to fhow fbme 
of my readers, that the wilh to exterminate fmall- 
pox is not new. It cannot be queftioned that we 
have a better prolpeft of that defirablc event, by 
the introduftion of vaccination* Whenever that 

praftice 
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pra6bice becomes univcrfal, there will be no fub- 
jedb left for fmall-pox} and at this time^ fuch 
as are iatisfied with it, may fecure themfelves 
and ' their children. But this is not enough, they 
muft render even this operation unneceflary to 
future ages, though in the mean time the offspring 
' of a few obftinate individuals fhould be configned 
to all jhc mifcries of cafual fmall-poxt 
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4 T 13 not a l^dc furprifiBg, that i^ proportion aa, 
our means of proteftion from ftnall-pox; are fa^cUi- 
tated, our anxiety concerning its exiftence fhould 
increafe. It muft be allowed, all this is difintereft- 
cd ; but let us be careful how we deceive ourfelves, 
If our forefathers never attempted any thing of 
. the kind, might it not be becaufe they were ap- 
prehenfive that they or their friends might be 
made the fubjefts of the experiments ? If at this 
time, a confxderable part of the community has 
agitated the queftion with the beft intentions, they 
jQiould at lead recollcdt, that thofe who are the 
moft interefted in it, that is, thofe who are not 
yet fatisfied with vaccination, are the only oppo- 
iers of any reftridions on inoculation. 

Why, it is asked by many, who till now never 
thought on the fubjeft, may not fmall-pox be ex- 
terminated altogether ? Such was the queftion put 
to me by a pra£titioner fo much older than myfelf, 
that I could not help asking him. Why he did not 
attempt to exterminate measles and fcarlet fever, 
which were fo much more, to be dreaded, inaf- 
much as no improvement in our art has taught 
iis how to leffen their violence, or to fecure, 
^hie conftitution from their mvafion ? His anfwer 

was. 
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Wa^j that he would be glad to ^xierminite botfi if 
he kmw how. Do^s not then ike fame difficulty 
i:emam in the way of fmall-pox I If it b faid thC 
difeai^ is only kept up by inoeulfttioli > what theit 
keeps up the other two ? What kept up ihiaU* 
fudX befone inocuiation was fcnoMiin i Or, ^y dbes 
it fo ofitn occur where we cmi tlk^ee no cammu«» 
nfcaiion widi « perOm under die difeafe i ^' N<ft 
^y$ &f s A zealoia advocMe * for ^ pft-oMbitJoii 
of inoculador^ is fmaH-p^x ttniTeffid in its de- 
l^redations^ but itt ^ipproach fo infidtdus as to ren^ 
der It aJoioft impof&ble to be arokled. It hua 
-been afiertedi d^ the fniall-p6x his been im-^' 
ported more than a. fauodred times in fe^en yean 
imo die diannelj Md twenty liiMs in ^xafuc fit 
months^ in the yeftr IBOCS by the channel fleed 
alone. If this wer£ really true^ wo«dd it hot 
ihew ^e nUbkne iiUpdflibi^ of prevtedng the 
importatkni oi fiAih a difeafe by any t}uanmt»n& 
laWi Thb error ^tdendy arifes frotn our fi^eii^ 
frefli men who tronme on ihore, and catdi the difeafe 
in th£ lodgiti^ iioofes at die diflftrttit ports, all die 
ftimitiiFe of whidh is contagrous to fuch as contid 
from a purer air. Souidely an Eaft India fleet 
arrives^ but wc receive a number of Lafcars into 
the Small-Pox Holpital. The number of Ame-^ 
Hcan failora was formerly very cionfiderable; at 
diis time we have three in the hofpitaK Will it b^ 

. faid 

• • * 

^ * Se* an anonymous PamphUt, on exfefipiaating $mall- 
pox; presented by Dr< Jenner. 
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iaid that thefe men brought the diiea^ with them 
to England?'" 

The fame writer adds, *' The grate itfelf de-- 
ftfoys not the contagious principles of the (maltv 
pox, of which many well authenticated proo& can 
be given." 

Is there then a burying ground in Lcmdon whichr 
may not at any time revive the difeaie, (uppofing 
the . whole of the prefent generation to be vacci* 
nated ? Is there a lodging houfe or an old clothes^ 
ihop, or a pawnbroker's, that is lefs dangerous ^ 
But it may be faid, the fhutting up of burying 
groiinds, die purification or even deftruftion of 
lodging houfes, the burning lecond hand clothes, 
and all the articles of a pawnbroker, or any othef 
ihop-keeper, would be a trifling Sacrifice for fo 
great a benefit ; and by reftraining inoculation, we 
ajc leaft prevent one four(% of contagion. 
. Is there then any one hardy enough to propoie 
that an experiment for purpofes, however laudable, 
ihould begin on the human fabje£t inftead of furni- 
ture, burying grounds, and other inanimate matter ? 
FiT^i remove thoSc fources of contagion, which, 
before die intrqduAion of Inoculation, rarely kfb 
any perfon fix years free from the difeafe ; and then; 
before you enforce your reftri£kions, redeft that you 
are only reduced to the ftate of thole countries 
which had been for ever, or for a long Icries of 
years, exempt from this calamity. Such are the 
nations wlio had- never fcen Europeans, or had 
feefi them only after long voyages. Let us fee 

whether 
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whether the fccurity of fuch is flifficient to Icav<! 
the inhabitants of the worlcTs emporium at their 
eafe^ whilft they or their friends remain fufceptible 
of imall-pox infection ? The aborigines of the N« 
American Coaft^ we have fcen, have been almoft 
exterminated by it. The inhabitants of New 
Spain loft half their numbers when the difeale was 
irft introduced among them. In Quito alone, 
100,000 were deftroyed« Greenland was almoft 
depopulated in 1733. hi the Isle of France, 
5400 died in fix weeks. It is well known that the 
ftttlements of the Jefuits in Paraguay were prin- 
cipally reftrained in their population by the finally 
pox before the introduction of inoculation among 
them. All thefe, it may be faid, are places whicfai 
Europeans had never before or rarely vifited, or 
only after long voyages^ It may therefore be 
thought, that they were too inattentive to an ci^ 
with which they Were unacquainted, or of which 
they had only an imperfeft knowledge. But for- 
tunately we have the example of a city, whole fitua- 
tion fomewhat relembled what London might b^ 
fhould every , fource of contagion be taken away. 
The fiift ftone of St. Peterfbuigh was laid only in 
the year 1 74 1 • Its plan is not yet confipleted* Not 
only are the houfes fpacious and airy, but the cli- 
mate affords the greateft advantages for preventing 
contagion from abroad, ojr for arrefting it if im* 
ported* For five months in the year, all com- 
mercial intercourfe fi-om abroad is prevented by the 
freezing of the Dnieper j for more than two months 

the 
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Ae twenty- iQur hours afford a conftant day^ and tjbci. 
clini'ate is then fo warm as to Invite every cBe.ans^o]( 
ventilation. The delpotifm oif the government prc- 
duded every difficulty of enforcing meafurfes wnicli 
*e ihall ifinci wiere nOt unattended to, The following 
are the four firft pages of iftaron bimidale's account 
of his Journey to Ruliia. 

' " tt will tafiiy be fuppofed that Ruttia, In com* 
ihoh with other countries, has experienced the mor* 
fality of the fmall-pox in a very great degree* 
The City of St. iPeterfburgh in particular,* though 
the greateft precautions are takeni is fcarcely ever 
free from it, the infeftiota being conftantly renewed - 

* " The tbllowing precautions were observed when. I arrived ' 
fn ktfisHi, with a Vife^ to preVehl this distemper from spr6ad- 
jbg. Wli<^ Ihe miiAUpok a{>p«ijire<l/%e fatoitfes\^^re en-< 
jl^hiedto giveimQleriiaie nvttce to tbie t>ilB»ifihi]ft \if IheColv 
lege of Medicine^ who is always a nofa^eman ^f ^iHinbtiiNi t 
if it liappencd to a person of rank> no restriction was laid 
on their choice of a physician, but all the family^ as well as- 
llite pliysiicmi\ who attended tbefh, iJirert Strictly ordered riot 
16 appifear tit eourt', iiiilil a prbper tiSie was ehi)7sed sctfficient 
tn secare Ucii ftwm ifa« dahget of coAvftying^lie iiiifectk>n. 

*^ l( the disease broke out 4n fhe hmihf of 4 tK^oi^penon^ all 
that belonged to. the house were confined at home ; a phit^ 
was placed on the door to inform passengers that the small* 
fck was there ; a provision was made bj the crown for their 
support ; isurgeolis irerfe also retainefd and paid bjr govern* 
meat to lUftend'Ohthtidfl, HAd giv^ timty o<eceAary assistal^ee} 
and hhef were themserves ^eeted not ta intermix mtin 
others, in a manner that migfat endanger tin extending of th« 
contagion," * ' 
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by the intcrcourfe whjch.fubfiftvwith^variojgi^garts 
hf the world. ^ . 

^ ** The fatality of the difeafe, in an inftance of z 
moft affedling nature^ feenois piore iranxediately to 
have given life to the great event v^iic^i naak.6s the 
fubjeA of this treatife, 

** A young lady, daughter to. a noblepr^^n of diC 
tinguiflied quality and fortune, extremely beautiful 
rn her perfbn, and not lefi aoiiable for the gcconsr; 
pKflirnents of^her mrnd, was contrad^ed to a. noble-* 
fnan of the higheft rank and ftatipn in the Hufliaii 
court, A few dap before the time appointed for 
the nuptials, (he was unfortunately fcizecj with, the 
finaH^pox, which proving of a malignant kind^ 
fooh tenninaticd in a lo(s tha?; was umverfally la- 
mented. 

* '< It was neither pqffible, nor was it material, to 
^fcertain how the infe^ion peaetrated the recefles 
of the court ; but it was obvious, from this fatal in-» 
cident, that neither rank tiox fortune afforded anjr 
fccurity agamft the ravages of this dreadful difeafc ^ 
and the whole court, ' fenfible of the danger tgi 
which the Emprefe and the Gr^d Duke were ex- 
ppfcd, were fSled' with Extreme folicitude foir thof<j 
lives upon which the. f^fety an4 happinefs of th^ 
empire fo eflfentiaHy depended, 

*^ The danger to which thefe lUuftrlpus characr^ 
ters were exppfed, as weH ^ the Emprefs's we|l, 
known zeal for the w:elfare of all her fubjefts, gave' 
birth to a proppf^l for introducing the praftice of 
inoculation, 

♦^ The 
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^ TKe firft pcrfonages in the empire determined 
to fet the example, by fubmitting to the opemtion ; 
and 9, refoludon was accordingly taken by the Em«^ 
prefs, to invite a phyfician fix)m England, where 
inoculation had been moft pradifed, and was gei^« 
rally allowed to have received fome modern, and 
very confiderable, improvements." 

Such was the ftate of Su Petcrfburgh in Jels 
than fifty years after it was built, with every pre- 
caution ag^inft {maU-pox contagion, and before 
inoculation was known in that city. 

No further arguments, I truft, will be neceflary 
to fliow that the fudden intei%rence with the pac- 
iice of half a century is not an unimportant confi- 
deration* Nor ought the reader to fuppofe that 
diofe who are filent upon, or feel it their duty to 
^ differ from, die* prefent popular voice, are leis anx- 

ious for the extermination of fmall-pox. The fiib- 
je£t. It has been Ihown, is not new, though the 
former opponents of inoculation never applied to 
parliament for prohibitory or reftriftive laws. 
Yet their cale was, according to the prefent Ian* 
l^age, oppreflive beyond any thing inflifted by. 
Herodian cruelty. For if the difeafe was only 
kept up by inoculation, thofc who reftifed to fub- 
mit to it were expofed to all the terrors of the 
cafual difeafe. If any defence was then thought 
lieceflary, for what all were cenfured if they omit- 
ted, probably it might have been urged that the 
iame means were open to all, and that the prudeAt 
ihpuld ^ot fufFer for the inatteptive j that even thofc 

who 
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iiho compiaibed; could only lament the ahdcipa* 
tion of a difeafe to which they would have been 
always ohnoodousi and whichj is lorig as they 
efirapedi would hare been a perpetual fource of 
anxiety* 

The difcorery of vaccination is certainly i hioft 
invaluable acqutfition^ and thofe who are fatbfied 
with it, do right to recommend it to the world; 
Happy for themfelves and others^ if they had been 
contented to recommend it by their example, and 
by the facility which the pradkice itfelf offers. If 
Hktf go further than this, there is only one ftep 
more they can confcientiously take, that is, the 
forcing Vaccination on dll under certain penalties* 
1 know diere are many men whole intentions are 
perfefi purity and benevolence, and who would 
ftart at foch ah imputation ; but what elfe are Wei 
doing in prohibiting inoculation of fmall-pox, or 
even in refofing it to thofe who are unable ta make 
a pecuniary return, or tempbrary feclufion ? If 
, they do not fubmit to vaccination, are they hot 
without the chance of eicaping fix yeafs, at moft, 
fnany of them lefs than a month in the metropolis i 
Of tkzping what ? a difeafe which is iaid to de« 
ftroy one-fixth of the fufferers, befides maiming^ 
blinding, and dxsfiguriAg many more. Do wd 
know of any penalty heavier than an almoft doubkf 
deeimation and ^fc additional torments ? 

No ! it is urged by fome ; the only intention is 
to put fnmEdl*pox inoculation under ^ fome reftricr 
cions. Nothing can be more reafonablci it is not 

O indeed 



indeed eafy to excufe the omiffion^ of fo importahf 
a duty> from the period thiat the praAtae* was ren-i* 
.^dered popular by the Suttonian improvemeiitSi 
Bur now that you have left it fo long unreftrained 
to the terror of the villagers, at leaft flop to attend 
Cb the probable cpofequences which may' follow 
any hafiy decifion in the metropdt3. Refled:^ that 
die older your town is, the more numerous muft 
be the fburces of contagion from the caufes before 
enumerated^ and at leaft make ibme iHx>vifioii 
flgainft thcfc fources, before yow interdi£k a pwdHee, 
which, till lately, you probably reeommeaded by 
your advice j^nd example. 

Buty it is faid, that by preventing inoculation, we 
kflen one iource of contagion. It is my misfor^ 
tune not clearly to comprehend the meaning of this 
pofition. The queftion is, do we afford any cer- 
tainty for half an hour ? ,. Can we^ fay to one newly 
arrived in the metropolis : You need not fear the 
fiT>all-pox now, for there is no inoculation pennit«» 
ted but under certain reftridions? RecoUefb the 
fate of Mils Joanna Cumberland, almoft as fooii 
as ihe arrived in London. RecoUe(% the fate of 
the Ruffian Priricefe, 'm a newly built city^ before 
inoculation was kaow^, and where every endca*- 
vour was ufed to prevent the introdu£lioA of ihe 
difeafe. Recolleft the fate of Qgeeil Mary, con- 
tort to William III. married at the age of 15., and 
probably from that time, refident chiefiy aC/the 
liague ', ihe efcaped the fmall pox till her arjival ui 
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England at the age of 27. Five years afterwards 
flic was 'fcized with the difcafe, and died, j 

In a word, is there the mortal who would live in 
foch perpetual fear ? Is there an animal of any de- 
fcription whom you would torture with fuch per- 
petual anxiety ? Can you aflure the youth, full of 
kealth, and at an age when (trong exercife is com* 
mendable, and occafional intemperance with diffi- 
culty reftrained, that in fuch a moment he will not 
be feize^ with a difeafe, which, under the moft 
favourable circumftances, often proves fatal ? Can ' 
you affure the virgin, that her return from the dance 
, may not prove the introdudion to this dreadful ca- 
lamity, after her efcape from which, perhaps^ fhe 
would readily refign her exiftence ? No, you fay, 
but either of them may be vaccinated. Is this 
queftioned ? But does not the inference follow ? 
SiK:h are Ihe penalties if you do not vaccinate ! 

It is far from my intention to confider any thing 
here offered as decifivc of the queftion. My only 
wilh is, that it (hould not be decided like one, 
every part of which is clearly underftood almoft 
without inquiry j that we fhould be alive to its im- 
portance, or at Icaft, that I may not be accufed of 
withholding whatever information the bent of my ' 
ftudies, and the office with which I am honoured, 
may enable mtf to offer. 
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T wonid be a very curious inquiry for any medical 
man of leisure to 4race the great variety of disease* 
which have at different times been included under the 
name of leprosy. Among the Jews it is evident tbsX 
the term was very general in its application^ though 
at dijSerent time^ it might be appropriated to certalm 
frell ascertained appearances. The leprdi^y describe! 
in the Leviti'cal law, was not only a curable disease^ 
hut probably curable by the unassisted powers of the 
constitution. The patient was required to retire from 
society till he ^as pronounced by the priest to be 
clean; after which, tad the necessary ablutions, he 
was re?admitted into the congregation. In another 
place* J have confirmed the conjectures of an inge^ 
nious writer, that tliis disease was probably the same 
as die yaws in the West Indies and in Africa. Whes- 
ther in the present days it ever e:stends as far North as 
Egypt, I pretend not to say, but it is highly probable 
that it can never make any considerable ravagei 
where slavery is unknown ; that is, where men are toi? 
lerably covered, and their skin not much exposed; or 
much broken. It rarely appears ^mong the Whites 
|n t}^e West Indies^ excepting b^ accidental inocula-r 

tion^ 

?< • Morbid P<^SQn9^ "j 
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lion, and it is not with certainty ascertaided, whether 
it is ever conveyed, excepting by actual co'ntact, or 
the communication by the medium of insects. 

There is every reason to believe that the leprosy 
described in lieviticus, was exterminated from the 
Israelites before their settlement in Palnpstinej. The 
only leprosy we hear of in the subsequent part« of 
Holy Writ was evidently incurable, and considered 
.' as such. When King Uzziah was discovered to be a 
leper, he was confined for the rest of his life in it 
lone house, and a successor appointed. Naamln, the 
Assyrian Captain, was recomnusnded by the King 
bis master to the King of^ Israel, that he might be 
cured by the miraculous ^agency pf Elishah^ 

The* caring of a leper appeared something moie 
than he could expect, .even from a prophet so highly 
favoured ; aad the King expressed his uneasiness lest 
the QQly in^Qitic^ of |he Assyrian might be a pretext 
for war. It is enough to say that Naamin was cured 
hy inir'aculous agency, to show thint' no other means 
^rere known. 

It is, however, worthy iof remark, that the Assy- 
, irians were under no apprehension of contagion froQi 
the disease, as Naamin constantly ^.ttended the King^ 
even in his devotions. But Elishah seemed to enter* 
tain a difierent ppinion, and refused the least commu* 
aiieation with ,a leper. H^ s^nt his directions without 
seeing the patient, and when the laf^er returned cured, 
2)nC wi^^ut hating undergone the necessary ablur 
tijons, he was dismissed with a short reply to his exr 
predsions of gratitud/e, and .evea to his inquiries conv 
perning a scruple of caqscienoe. — *^ Go in peace.'* 

The lepers, ip the New T^tfonent, were evidently 
l^onsidercd incurable, and it appears that they were 
not permitted to be*seen in the towns, but associated 

together 
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together without the walls. Four of these applied tOr 
pur Lord afar oiF, with a loud voice; they were 
cured by miraculous agency, and ordered to present 
themselves to the priest. 

It appears by th^e circumstances, that after the 
extermination of one kind of leprosy, the same cus- 
toms were preserved in a certain degree with regard to 
another which still remained. The only difference 
was, that as the patients were never^ found to recover 
from this last, which was probably the true elephanti- 
asis,, their seclusion was for life. 

Elephanti^is is known in all warm climates, and in 
many considered as contagious. Yet the lepers, or 
la^ars, as they are in some places called, are often 
suffered to wander without any restraint. Such is the 
case in the island of Madeira, wl^ere these unhappy 
sufferers are among the common beggars, and often 
the most hideous are selected (o excite charity from 
new comers. They have indeed a hospital, and a 
•mall allowance from the goverranent. 

It has been said, * that after the expedition^ of 
the Crusaders, lepers were so common throughout 
Christendom, that no less than 15,000 Lazarettos were 
erected for their reception. ISy this great caution it 
is supposed that the disease was exterminated. Te 
suppose that elephantiasis ever wes general in Europe^ 
would be to suppose a change in the h^man constitu>- 
jfion subversive of all physical laws. We know from 
Celsus, and also from^ Galen, that the disease, if notun>- 
known altogether in the .latitude of Rome, was at^ 
least so rare, that those authors were unwilling to de , 
scribe it. 

Aretasus, who is supposed to have flourished ia Ca- 
padocia, is the first writer that entered into any detail 
in describing elephantiasis f he considered it,^ how- 
.. ' «ver,' 
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^er, ctmiagioxxs, which probabljr prevented so clo^^ 
to intercourse as was necessary to render hiid descrip« 
tioR acctiratei When thfe syphilitic poison first ap^ 
peared, much inquiry was made in the Italian schools 
to determine whether that disease could be discovered 
in the writings of the ancients; This prddiiced A more 
ininute examination of all their descriptions of lepro^ 
ty^ itod it was now discovered that the leprosy of thd 
Crreeks was different from the leprosy of the Arabi- 
ims. - The latter they perceived was the elephantiasis 
of the Greeks, an incurable disease, and almost^ if 
Hot entirely^ unknown among themselves. 

Elqiihahtiasis hai^ never been described by any au* 
thor as a disease that he had seen in England. Thro^ 
the politeness of Dr^ Baillie, I have been consulted 
for two cases which he met with in his practice, both 
from the East Indies. One of theses remains at this 
time in at society to which she is no way injurious, 
mtid which contributes to soften the misery of her un- 
happy fate. 

TTbe author of -the letter to Mr. l^erccval, informs 
US, that he had been eye witness of fhe ravages o? 
this disease in Ceylon, yet he remains uninfected. 
May I add, that in the leceptacle for lazars, in the 
neighbourhood of Funchall, I passefd the best part of 
several days^ examining without any injury to myself, 
4he disease in all its stages. 

. All this is, I trust, enough to show that the disease 
lor which 15,000 Lazarettos are supposed to have been 
erected in Europe, was not elephantiasis ; Lepra gra^-^ 
corum would be too trifling to attract general notice. 

At one time, I conceived these receptacles must 
liave been for small-pox, and that they had gradually 
fallen into disuse, as it was found that the disease af^ 
•fected.the same person only once during life, But as 

$ome 
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some of the lepers were obliged to enter with all their 
goods, moyeable and immoveable^. it; seems to follow 
that they were to remain for life. 

In order to comprehend the nature t)f these cfstablish- 
men^, we must be better acquainted with the history 
of tlie order of St. Lazarus, from its first ereetion^ 
Tberci is some dispute among the writes on this sub- 
ject, whether this order was the same as that of St. 
John of Jerusalem. I pretend not io form any deci«> 
sion on a questioni which nothing would have induced 
me to examine but the present Inquiry; It how- 
ever appears by the author of ** Histoire des ardres re-^ 
Ugjituse$i^. — ^who maintains a contrary opinion, that the 
origin of each was similar, that is, a factory of Itali- 
an merchants had erected, at a very ^arly period^ a 
ehapel, and afterwards a hospital, in Jerusalemi The 
last, principally for the relief of pilgrims and poor 
sick, who came to visit the holy sepulchre^ When 
the crusading expedition commenced, this hospital 
was soon found necessary for the wounded soldiers. 
By degrees an order of knighthood arose, which was 
divided into soldiers, ecclesiastics, and sicfci The le- 
pers were to be attended by lepers, and,i what is very * 
remarkable, the master of the order was to be a le- 
per. This might lead us to suppose, "that small-pox 
was included amobg the descriptions of leprosy, and 
that k was found necessary, that those who attended 
the sick, as well as the master of the ordar, who >^af 
to govern the whole, should not be liable to' th^ 
disease* These conjectures may appear bold; but let 
those who think so reflect, that we have no rec^orci^ 
whatever^ to afford us any information concetning 
'.the first introduction of smali-pox. This ^reflection, 
if it does not autfaoxise, at least may be said to invite 
cd^ecture. 

V the 
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The Kni^ts rendered great services to t!he Chri*» 
tian cause, not only in Palaestine but in Europe, af- 
ter their expulsion from the East. In the year i25S 
they petitioned the pope to permit them to chuse a 
soutid master, as all the leprous Knights had been de* 
stroyed in Syria. The pope not only permitted fhfs, 
but gave them many other privileges. Clement IV* 
ordered, under pain of excommunication, that when* 
fever the Krtights of St. Laz^r should require it, 
every prelate should lend hils hand to fowje a leper, 
Ivith his goods, moveable and immoveable, to be 
under the care of the order. This may be one Vray 
of accounting for their immense riches. Besides this, 
they received great immunities from the different 
princes. 

In 1490^ the pope incorporated this order wiih the 

Knights of St. John of Jerusalem : but they remain* 

ed distinct in France, in which country it appean 

that the order existed till the revoltttioii, under af vow 

^of taking the charge of wounded and sick soldiers. 

What the nature of our establirfiments tn ]&iglan<i 
was it is difficult to say, but almost all the bequestft 
which are preserved in favour of the Burton Laxar^, 
meiitibn ftatribus sanis et leprom,' and some of them 
militibm, ^tt seems probable, that none were admits 
ted into the commrunity but those who took the vows. 
Stow hits ti*chapter cf leprose penans and iazar liijmes. 
In this he first refers* to the Leritical law, next to a 
Jhecree in the ecclesiastical court, passed in the year 
^IgOO, the second of King John, by which, -accord- 
ing to the Ilateran council, when so many leprous 
persons were assembled ^» hiighf be able to build a 
church, - i^fth a church yard, to themselves, they 
might exAjt such a chiTrcb, provided it should ndt 
be injurious to the old churches, and also that thejr 

should 
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diMid be «9oo»|eA;p0;«9(g 4^e» of thair g^idfii^ 

i» awfitle kronr law ^iepiDJe €M»otw»ido> and I haw 
Hvdlhi^ King EdifMl Utt Third, ia the tweitliab 
yiw d hm nugae, iJkont ldS7 of 8). gave .oc«if« 

' ttamdia«iilft<r the inayor. and difiriffcs* of. London Ito 
mak^ftbckaspsiiou rio e^asrjr.waartd df liie cstjr and 
tttbtt|i«9 #iait idl isfftows persoBsl inlodbtliag tkere^ 
shovdA.a^okt ^tkln ifMW 'days neoct^ ttd thai nia 
feMua •ufihr aay imaii; i^ose porma to aUdir arithiii 
his house under paine la ffarfek his said hoavt^ sai 
t0 ineiir th« Uog's ferfh^ dlipkaMn. Aad diat 
tbejr sboidd cMsa Ae sMd k^p«» to be remowd ksia 
sone «a€ j^Iaeefi of the fidds, from the baamt or c(Ka^ 
paay of socmtd people, whei««^o«i ^ertatfit huiw houses 
as BM^ he supposed, w^re tb^ft build«d ^rMhmit the 
cil^v «W)e good dfe^Mi^e ;: to- vi^j lha»Ldck wtbout 
iiOQtfrl^aFke ih KeM gi»6«l; ewtf iMher hdt#iiit the 
MiiisH^M sttdStnr<filFde> B6#; otie^lb^aa^Kiftgtf. 
ItaUd*/ betm^ Sh6reditc% amd Stoke iie^i»^ti -f* 0,^4. 
aMth«r a« Kmgbtshiidge, weM ef Chanilg Cibtf. 
These fevrl have<ii«ted ii» hef «reet^ iter the «#• 
ee^tof lepfose pe<iple sent out of itn^ •Hy ti^ Am 
time,** 

The onty ofteof these hou^eii iMNr retitctkihtg' is 
the Loch near Hyde*Faffc. Those* of Kent SirattyAni 
of Ki^sland, Wre beei^ ct^so^Rdated into St. B^ 
rtiofonleir's Hospital, irhich hat a ward Tindev the 
natne'of Xa»ff)tia for fhe receptioti of the same e4^ 
jf^ctt as the EAck is'rtowcoirfinedto*. Of 4!W*>*^*, 
at Mile End, f can learrt* no pwticnlai*. • Fhave heard 
Mr. Pott speak of the tithe, when the wtwat kind 

^ 6{ hread-cases, as he sa4d they used to he csAted, 
iverc sent to Kingsland. That building still re- 
remains 
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HMins adjoining the tumi^ke^ a|id is emitted in-* 
to a manufactory, the ch^)el ooly bemg preserve 
td for iu original purposes. By aU this it would ap* 
pear, that leprosy was a term used for any severe cu-* 
taneous disease, or foul obstinate ulcers, whidi the ig-« 
aorance or indolence of medical practitioMrs mq^ht 
chuse to confound under one common name, and 
which afterwards, for many years, acquired a di&rrt 
ent appellation. This is confirmed hy a passage in 
Archibald Pitcaim who expressly tellg u», I^qtra au-^ 
tern ante famam morbi tfeapoUttkni hjfd^ratg^ eetuii 

IfOUSKeUS NUNC AMISIT. 

But these, establishments were quite distimst if cm 
those which were under the direction of the rdigioos 
orders, and accordingly, most of the latter weie w^, 
ed by Henry as church lands, whilst the fonner exist 
in some form to this day, as cl^rits^ble institatioos. , 

I have takra much pains to discover the passiage in 
Mathew Paris, in whH^h he mentions that 18000 es? 
iabUtAiments for lepers were erected in diif^v^t patts 
of Cbristeisdom. But all my diljgenc^ in research 
as well fis enquiries of others have been insufficient. 
The pnly thing I have discpverect that b^s on the 
questipn i^, that the Templars had 9000 mapors, and 
the Hospitaliers igOOO in ChristJendom, besides other 
emploments; yet, with all this, in the year 1344, 
. th^y petitioned fpr assistance by cicular letters ar 
mong ^e Christians, to en^bl^ them to build a fort 
for th^ proteetioQ of the Holy Land agaipst the Sa<- 
raceuf. Tl^e Christians, however, calculated that 
^ch manpr.might at least send a single soldier com^ 
pletely eqfifpped tp Palsstin^. This and the recot 
lectipn pf the pe^p^tual quarrels between the two orr 
^i^xB, and t^eir ill behaviouf in 9th^ respect^, dete^- 

terminefl 
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fftined ^iMctUs toot to ipky any regard to tlmv a]^ 
plilift^^n for assttstance. 

Wbetbertbese^m^»iei«jiw«re' any thing aki^e dmif 
fiieehold property^ bowe^r' ineoBSiderable, I leafS 
to be determhied by tke lawyers ;! bat by a refevence 
to thei^rious b«l]U&sts «tii|' cfiidowmcntg tit> be foliad 
In Mr. Ki<(h^s'd ^*Ap}^mfiix^^ the l^irtoii LasM^*' 
it wiM appear/ fbat diany of llieir pdsseission^w land 
were ineotisideteble; ' ' ' 

llie fiMure of the disease whtob constituted a le* 
per, 'appears tef haye varied according to the cowntr y 
in v)iich the term was tised ; Loi^ baa some i^oodte^ 
marks on this subject: After olm^MBg' how tiklB/t 
was knoTm of the tnse < Eiephaiftiasift or Syrian lepo- 
Bjy he adds, ** Auet«Apea qni in regionibns' boreafibw 
scripsenmt leptss nomeii maltls etiam -dedertrnt raof^ 
bis cutaneis.^ The number of kpers he teUa ns, oft 
the authority of K^iBM^d, waa so maoh inereaseC 
after the holy war, that 1040 establishnents weica 
raised for iki^ir reeeption in France, ofwhidi-Qidjr 
^e natees-cfire 1^, tne places being empty. Imo ^a^ 
ques^rk ordo apnd Qtihs ik inuwiendh lutiuk^ ad disa 
usm postea obintitiHtatem dUarhu est. 
' \ leave it to ^others to unravel all this - obscurity* 
But so much is ^certain, that elephantiasis never coald 
have been common, if at all known, in England ; that 
in the couatFias where it. is mx^st common^ its coot*- 
gfOtts is much less certain than its hfereditary pro- 
perty. That ^'term leprosy was given to most cu- 
taneous diseases not otherwise d^ignated^ and that; 
«& natiotia ane more infested with «such diseases in 
•proportion as they are poorer, or have less' induce^ 
-ments to cleanliness. 

• The only instance I l^ave met with of. any descrip^ 
tipn of the disease; in a legal sepse, is in a passage 

■ 9f 
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of; Rjm^rV F#dfsr% fofecn^ to hy thmimwA ]i»ig^ 

In this it appears that Joanna l^i^|^K4ei^^^;of .Bfi^tM 
fcrd^ »M afioaieA /by .«w)e. Qf Jaiv <|)0(^;4MtfW'e</ 
B9ig^bour» of being 'ii]epier> A wiit ina» Usuod, bf 
vfaicb tiiQ. kikig^A pbfnoMas unev^i la. exaimie heti 
Ini'tbls CMS. there .wan dMilyiiQiPeinio4«.pf'|kro€eei)in9i 
lUMni%i flo rfetreb l0r . .MlborHieB ^ m^ by. ttie^ 
ftfqt A>iilld^ '^t )JtMHrt»a: did AatjO^me witj^ii jlM 
description of such as had been ptdieribed in odier 
•ouD^kriesw If any anfhoiity could be i»Qda0ed of a 
ftnnn loemiBg undtv the dencrif)4tpii required by 
Ibis; deflisioit,^ itiftmt tben he aMmred tbat dqpluM»« 
Ai& iMi[bee»/kjuiwnin Enghmd. 

It is liMrdly ;are^fak>.^ bo# 3ittle LeHieegp^sbers «re 
sanirenef itbe importanee oC. worde. It camiot ^ ner 
cnsasy to ofaierre dial: Ihe term Jta^atfttto lie k^i«ft* 
in iBiodier phos * I htLne remarked, that tb^ Delia 
ilntsea fiodefef h«i set many of tfie pMosopbers im 
£an)p6 ateariane^ bi]^ their arbitieiy exfrlaMlioii oS 
the wo»d ipeUk^SaL A Mindar isatteiktion see^aa I9 
•haev had its idfect ixk the word La^aarettc^^. Antppinit 
mhB fvofesaes to foUaw that leann^ society, transktes 
the word as it ia aev vsed in England and FiFanee, 
Ifaat is, 8 deposit for mca or goods suspected 9£ con^ 
tvcying the plague. JS^ffyes the Latin woisd Laimh' 
jcamiufn ; whether coined at the seme miel I pretend 
-not to deteraajsie, \mk in ^io> Italian and Sngliah 
iMctioBary, published in London in the yeaar l6t l, 
^ wemd tBanacetto is trsAfilaled «a iip^tal f^ mk 
^fiOcsi rOf ihk kiftdi it is .most pr^bMit, wese maoj 
.of the lAz^t beu0e» oi» the . contH>ent» 01 wtbcnr ifh^ 
ho08«ft under the reUgi^^ufi ooder pf St. LaiMns; md 
the union of that order with tbi^ HfM^taliers,. 16 a 

further 

* In a Paper on the Acarus Sc^bili, read before the Royal So* 
'dety, and published in << Morbid Poitons/' 
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^ther oonfiroMtrion of che saniK. If iheie reimu-k^ 
appear bold, die resader will make lome aUowaiilc^ fdl* 
tfae trouble it costs tX) reconcile autliorities, by which 
vrt expect only to be instnicted. • In a Um years an 
^d -dictioBary may be worth its weight in gbidr 
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'' Tk6 Sweaiing tUciMfi^'' 

CaiuS; the only English physieian who gives aiQr 
4K;couat t}f the Sud^r* AngNcus^ confomtds, like ma^ 
tiy modem writers, the term epidemic with contagioii. 
His definition of the latter gives its no idea of a dis- 
ease conveyed from one person to -another. ^ On^ 
nis enim incidens contagio aut est ratione temporis pr(Br^ 
ter naturam constituti aut natura loci male erffecH aut 
its que loco acddunt. 

Van Swieten, after complimenting the English phy- 
sician for his optima description adds, celeri contagio 
per integras nationes dispergehatur. Yet Caius says 
the disease was confined to the Englij^h, who when 
seized with the complaint in other countries, dirf not 
communicate it to the inhabitants, and that foreigners 
in England were not affected. In these* opinions, 
however, he was partly governed t)y his own theory 
of the causes, which in his opinion predisposed the^ 
constitution to the disease. Professor (Sruner has, 
with immehse industry, collected all the writers oti 
Sudor Anglicus, and calls it Ephemera Caiarrho cpi- 
demco persimilis. He has added what he calls Itine'' 
*rarium Sudoris Anglici, in which he traces it through 
most of the nbrthei'n regions ; and concludes the 
whole with the following remark, Ac Sttddr Angli- 
cus coNTAOii BXPEBs varie in variis locis grassatus. 

U 
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It is not less remarkable of thi^ disease^ that, coi^ 
trary to the true plague, it affected the wealthy as 
well as' the poorer class. But this was probably ift 
crowded diHriots. Salop, the seat of Caius's practice, 
still retains all the marks of a crowded walled town. 
In London the mayor perished, but I do not recollect 
that it affected any of the nobility ; Caius, indeed, 
says, it affected the peasantry : but this might have 
been from their resorting to the towns, or from 
their confined mode of living. Lord Bacon informs 
MB, that it began on the-21$t of September, and had 
ao entirely ceased before the epd of October, as to 
be no impedin^ent to the coronation which took place 
on the last day of that month. Tliis is about the 
period of an Influenza. 



NOTES TO CHAP. I. 
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" Page 7, Endemic and Epidemic.'" , 

In order to render the work as little complicated ^ 
possible for the gent^ral reader, I have made these 
two the generic terms, which is supported by the 
more accurate Lexicographers ; nam, To i»^ffMe» est^ 
quod in populo, ivi^nfiMoy vero quod vagatur per pmpur 
lum, gras^atur et piopfulatur. Ei^^o ; enim y«^»( potest esse, 
citra aerisvitinm. E«-»jffu« non potest. Van Swieten re- 
mjarks on this passage from Scaliger, . Si ergo loci na- 
tfiLra et sitM morbi oriantur, illorum causa perennis nia-^ 
net semper que adsunt et dicuntur end emu si autem 
quodam tempore tantum regionem pervadunt yocantu^ 
EPiDEHXci. Here it is evident that this industrious 
writer, as soon as he leaves his copy, becomes . con- 
fused. iVgues may be said to arise loci natura, yet 
they are not always present. The true endemic dis- 

. eases^ 
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tBi^s, If not the effect of climate, are I suspect, for 
the most part, the conse<iueAces of isome hereditary 
predisposttioti, strengthened by repeated intermai*' 
tiages iti con^ned circles. Those which arise from 
soil, are strictly speaking i«n;^«;«oi. I trust, however, 
the terms I have used in the progress of the work^ 
will be sufficient to mark every necessary distinc* 
tlon. ^ 
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'^ It is pr6hahhy that this fever would never havti 
* bten thought contagious'* 

It is WOfl^eiful how men are misled by the first 
appearance of Events in matters the most import-^ 
sent. An ingenious youfig physician expressed his 
stirprise at my Opinion, that typhus fever Was not in- 
fectious ; and to prove my mistake, nf-ged, that wheii 
that disease hdd invaded one of the wards of the 
Edinburglr Infirmary, many of thd sftudentd were in- 
fected in spite of the moist careful ventilation. It 
is well known that at that University, the students 
an'e not confined to the colleger, bnt litre tfmohg the 
inhabitants of the town. It was therefore easy to 
asKfertain the question, by learning whethefr the fami- 
lies with whom the sick students boarded were infect* 
ed. This it appears was not the Case in a ririgle in" 
stance. ♦ » 

A similar strongly marked and well atrtfacintrcatedl 
history, is preserved by Van Swieteii. 

Longe mirabilius est, quod apud Heisteriim le« 
gitnr, qui &. fid^ dignissimns est, tt tivos rei hujus 
testes ciiat. Anno hujus satquli nndecimo Altdotfii 
iftceptt grassari febri» acuta contitiua, ^uae, licet non 
. Q tiaberet 
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hdberet pessimain, & malignam iadoleni, tamen nei^ 
mitis vocari potcrat. Morbus solos cives Academi* 
cos invadetat, caeterum neminem, licet cives Acgde-^ 
mici per urbem dispersi babitarent, & eodem victu aq 
acre ctim reliquis ttrl^is incoli^ ufercntur. Unde vo* 
cabatur Febris universitads. Imo universitatis Typo- 
grapbus, qui remote a CoUegio habitabat^ una c^im 
suis famulis, sive operariis, affectus morbo ftAt, dmtt* 
alter Typograpbtis, aedes collegio propinquiores mul-^ 
turn inhabitans, ctrm tpt^t faittilia manebat iimnunis 
a morbo. Cum autem de hoc morbo Academico ru* ^ 
mor increbresceret, q^idam ex Norimbergensibus fi* 
lios suos domBm redire jtisserunt ; qui tamen eadem 
Febre apud suos. decubuerunt^ & aliqnt ex hoc morba 
irjibrtui sunt. Mirum praeterea hoc eraat, quod, cbox^ 
!]f^rofessore;» inoybo cqrripiebantur, pjrojes illorum, Sc 
reliqua familia, eodera malo af&ciebantur pariler^ st^- . 
diosi yero aegrotantes- eodem mbrba non inficiebant. 
civesy apud qi^ros habitabant. 
, Dum haec per^nduntur, optimum videtur, cunt 
Si/denhamo fateri, quod hi morbi a secreta afque inex^f 
plicahili diris alteratione hominum corpora infidentUr 
gignantur, neque a peculiari sanguinis Sf humomm era* 
si omnino depmdeant^ nisi quaienus occultcC airis influ-^ 
j^ntia dictis corporibus. eandem impressetit. Hi, durante' 
arcana ilia diris constitutione, nee lAtra, pergunt tace&^ 
sere, tlpidemici dicti sunt. 

Had Van Swieten been aware of this law of infecti^ 
jous atihosphere, he would not have introdticed thisr 
history with such expressions of wonder, nojr h^ve 
added his remafk$ at the end, on the inex^pHcable:'; 
arpana.of epideufic^. 
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NOTt to CHA^. IV. 

*' P. 29, there are certain neighbourhoodsr 
X have been told, but I know not on what authority^ 
ihat those receptacks of the wretched in the old 
streets of St. Giles's^ are Iwspt up becau<ie they pro- 
cur^ a large rental to some noble families. More 
probably, they are on long unexpired leases. In ei- 
ther case, it may be fairly urged, that the poorest 
must find some shelter. But may not a commission 
of respectable iiouse-holders be appointed, assisted 
by a medical gentleman accustomed to. visit such re- 
treats ? May not a small fine to the parish be requir- 
ed, as a licence for keeping houses, in the rooms of 
which more Aan a certain number of persons are ad- 
mitted promiscuously to lodge ? Before all things. 
Jet an. inquiry be instituted concerning the mortality 
in thjese places, and even in individual houses, or 
rooms. Where there is reason to suspect a concen- 
trated degree of infection, proper means should be 
used for the purification of such a house, before the 
xommissioners ere permitted to enter it; and the 
room or house may be' barricaded, if the owners re- 
fuse to white-lime the whole, and wash every part 
of the furniture. A receptacle is already open for 
•tliose who are affected with fever from such a cause, 
and proper caution is taken, that such patients as re- 
cover, shall not return iato the world with their in- 
fectious app^reL 

" Page 29, Ready-made linen. '* 
It may be thought by some, that to encourage this 
apprehension concerning ready-made linen, may prove 
injurious to an industrious class of females. Many 
are very anxious that female labour should be well 
paid. The intention is laudably, and sometimes well 

directed; 
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directed; but it should always be recollected that 
a female manufacturer is rarely a good wife or a good 
mother. Nothing fits a feinale so much for those 
offices, which Nature teaches her to look to, as that 
habitual attention to cleanliness and order, which is 
required of servants in well regulated families. I 
doubt not that it was formerly the custom in Eng- 
land, as it is now in most other countries, for the 
wealthy to have many more female servants than 
are necessary. The time not employed in domestic 
business, was probably engaged in spinning; hence 
the general term spinster for every single woman. 
Our machinery perhaps would render this 'employ- 
ment unprofitable ; but I never knew a family that 
^id not find the advantage of a young supernumerary 
female, under illness and many other occurrences, 
^during which the presence of a stranger is often 
particularly irksome. I am not now speaking of that 
class of dress-makers, whose occupation requires,, 
and ought to furnish, the means of a comfortable ex- 
istence. But it were to be wished, tliat ladies who 
resort to ready-made warehouses, and often fancy 
they are giving employment to the industrious poor, 
would reflect, whether they would not^serve the in- 
terests of that class better, by protecting a young 
female, whose habits might be formed to order and 
propriety as well as industry. . I am aware that 
many well, intentioned ladiei^ feel a dread of such 
responsibility : but this arises from expecting too 
much; from converting protection into something 
bordering on adbption; an error often painful m 
one party, and injurious to the other* 
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KOTB TO CHAP. IV. 

** We (me our security to the meliorated condition 

of the labouring classJ* 

When we reflect on the labouring class of society, 
on account of their expensive clothes or furniture, 
we are little aware how much we are mistaken. 
What Adam Smith learned with so much study, and 
taught with so much accuracy, namely, the difference 
between money expended in productive or unpro- 
ductive articles, is^prac.tically understood by them* 

When a new gown is purchased, the gratificatiom 
of appearing in it is not the only consideration. A 
xainy dny is held in contemplation, wl^en this may, 
with the pawnbroker, furnish a temporary supply. 
It is far from my intention, to encourage a habit 
which enriches 9Xk individual at the expence of a 
poor neighbourhood ; but this must be considered 
as a state somewhat above that profligate inattentioir, 
which consumes or wastes every thing as it is ac-^ 
quired. It is an evil that soon remedies itself; and 
after a time, nothing less than the imperious neces** 
sity of contributing to the box,^ is considered to be 
a sufficient excuse for borrowing on terms so disad- 
vantageous. It is soon discovered too, that with a 
better education, less expensive resources with a more 
elevated degree of amusement might be acquired, and 
even opportunities might have been seized, of ren- 
dering industry more productive. This .wish is trans- 
ferred to the offspring, and a new cause of economy 
arises. AU this is well understood by those who 
have attended to it, and to others the subject must 
have been tedious before now ; I shall tbef efore dis* 
miss it with a few short remnrks. 

As we cannot expect perfection^ and as most im- 
provements 
♦ Benefit Club. 
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provements are ^Jow, it becomes v» father to be flatr 
tered than dissatisfied, when \re.see those whose' si« 
tnation is inferior to our own, endeavour to imitate 
us. Let us reflect, that we fed a similar ificlinav 
iion to imitate those above us, and that our constant 
ftdvice to our juniors/ is tb court the company^ and 
study the manners bf their superiori|. Above all, 
let us reflect that this ambition can only lead td 
^greater diligence, in order to accotn[<jish the object 
in view, and that the person who never looks for^ 
Ward to the improvement of his condition, loses 
every motive to diligence beyond th^ support of his 
existence, or the immiediate grUtidcatloh of his ap? 
petite. 

This leads me to consider ^mother mistake ot which 
tome of the best people are often iK^cused, I meati th% 
itabit 6f looking too closely aft^ those whom they aa-r 
#]st. Those visits to cottages^ which ar^ so much apr- 
^lauded by some, will be often misint^reted, and 
»tre rarely productive of good. I am iibt speaking of 
That benevolent noticfe with which it becomes all tb 
treat their inferiors ; but, under circumstances of dis^ 
tress ot illness, it would be advisestble that stich offi«- 
ces shopld be confined at first to the Clergy and the 
Faculty, who are more habituated to such places, 
whose immediate duty calls them to it, and who arte 
the proper ahnoners of others. At the same time 
It is not only unnatural but dangerous for the inmates 
to desert their sick. Instances have occurred in 
which those who have been long accustomed to an 
impure air, when too suddenly renjoved into a purte 
atmosphere, have been seized with the disease they 
have fled from, whilst others who remained have 

escafe'l. 
But enough ha^ been said IQ show, tha(: in propor- 
tion 
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tioii as poverty and its attendant calamities are lessen-^ 
ed, this source of epidemics wiU be lessened. When^ 
ever it is ascertained to exists the first business shotild 
he the imrSediate desertion of the house or apartments 
Happily the sick are so far. from being injured by re-^ 
moval at any period of fever, thai nothing tends s<s 
mtich to recovery. Even a change of every coveyiog^ 
and a complete ablution in warm or coid watec, are 
productive of further adv^Buitage£^« All this should be 
done, if possible, by those who have already takenr 
charge of the sick. The apparel of these attendantt 
should be changed, and themselves washed alsou 
When all this is carefully aceomplitbed, there will be 
no danger of contagion from the diseased .subjects* 
The furniture and apartment must be treated as before 
AE^entioned. ' ^ 

If I have said nothing on tbis occasion aboBt fbmi^ 
gations,. it is becieiusel should be unwilling to trust Uy 
foy, unless they were used to such a degree as woul<l^ 
be inconsistent with the safety of any person who re^ 
mained in the apartment. If every person is remov-'' 
ed, a short but ample ventilation will render the> 
place safe for any one to enter long enough to con-* 
struct charcoal fires^ aitd to lime*white every part, 
whether wood or walL Till di this is done, and ther 
apartment is aflcEwards dry, it will ndt be safe for 
many to remain in it for a length of time", nor for an* 
individual to sleep in it. 

Hitherto, all we have said, refers to the cdirducr 
and management of individuals, for it cannot be <}ues- 
tioned, that when governments interfere in matters of 
this Jtind, there is* always* daitger of their doing harm. 
1^ true spirit of inquiry, is iba certain degree in«-' 
terrupted, for the strong' arm of power, and even its 
influeiM^e, if ill directed, must be injurious; But if ^« 

veromeutar 



Temments should be cstreful how they mteffere, evett 
when their whole attentions are directed to the public 
protection, much mafe should they be careful hot*' 
they enact laws, the effect of which must prove di- 
rectly contrary to sach ' intentions. Hie increased 
duty on window lights^ in small houses, is a serious 
injury, inasmuch as the exclusion of light is the eX" 
clusimi of air* 

It is also impossible out Rulets can be aware how 
much they iifcrease the sources of infectious atmo« 
qihere, by th^ heavy duty imposed on coals in the 
metropolis. All heavy duties operate to the disadvan<« 
tage of the consumer, much beyond the mere sum 
imposed. They enable wealthy capitalists to engross 
tiie market, and thus lessen that competition which is 
always serviceable to the public. There is not a poor- 
person, during a severe winter, who would not prefer 
the luxury of fuel to that of food, even when he feels 
the necessity of both. Besides that, there is no means 
q{ preserving the air of their apartments at all com- 
parable to the constant renovation which a fire pro- 
duces ; it is certain that warmth contributes greatly to 
prevent the generation of this infectious atmosphere^ 
This is well ascertained by the frequency with which 
siich diseases occur in cold climates compai^d with 
warm. . Add to this, the greater facility with which 
clothes are washed and dried ; and above all, the 
greater inducement the husband has to return home, ^ 
instead of repairing to a haunt in which he is suje Of 
a good fire. 

KOTE TO CHAP. IV. 

^*Page $9^ iJumhers who never saw each other before, 
are hdged in the same room or cellar.** 

A gentleman in considerable practice in Kooms- 
bury, assured me soxne years ago, that there rarely 

was 
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wes a jail delivery without the introduction of typhus 
fever into the work^house. The acquitted prisoners 
often begged sufficient to procure themselves a lodg- 
ing in some street in St. Giles's. From hence, on 
account of illness, th^ parish found it necessary to 
remove them to the work-'house. All these in^onve* 
niencies. are doubtless in some <^ degree lessened; but 
the source of them should be removed* 

Within the district of the New Finsbury or Cen- 
tral Dispensary in West Street, formerly Chick Lane, 
are several alleys between the North-west angle of 
Smithfield and Fleet Ditch, which is at that place 
an open stream, fairly entitled to its name of the 
River Fleet. 

This part of the town having esce^ed the great 
conflagration, has, from its obscurity, met with no 
subsequent improvement. It is the only place in which " 
I have met with typhus fever. SeveraJ ignorant 
Irish, on their first arrival in London, have been seiz- 
ed in succession. It is to be regretted, th^t the parish 
officers, who .are by no means inattentive to the wel- 
fere of the poor, have not sufficient power to correct 
so serious an evil. 



NOTE TO CHAP. VI. 

^ " Page 45, If they are careless of contagion from a 
diseased subject, they are not ignorant that certain places 
are pestilential at certain penods." 

In confirmation of this, I sjiall transcribe from Dx. 
Russel the following conclusion to the case of an 
Arab. 

'f. His wife, (says that truly candid and accurate 
^ writer) acquainted me that she suspected he had con- 
tracted his illness in a Keisaria in the neighbouAood 
whicli he used to frequent, and where several persons 

R ' still 
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still lay sick of the same distemper.^ Iftiis iiifof-' 
mation confirming Avhnt I had before heard, I sat 
out for the Keisarra, wlrich was situated loi^er t^e 
castle J at a little distance from the Iwrse market', it 
was inhabited chiefly by Arabs, who constantly re-*- 
sided theie with their families, and got their liveli- 
hood as daily labourers, under the masop?, terrace 
makers, and white-washers." 

By this pa^&sage, it is ev^ident that the woman was* 
thoroughly aware of the pestilential property of cer- 
tain places^ and probably, that she had no suspicions 
b( any contagion attached to persons. It was not 
any mdiv ideal that she conceived bad affected her 
husband, nor does she appear to have had any appre-' 
kension of being infected by him. 

When Dr. Russel visited the Keisarias, he founrf 
that of more than forty people who had been seizerf 
with the disease, after the iQtb of March, only one 
remained alive. 

• * 

: It will perhaps be asl^ed, why these people do not 
leave their habitations on the appearance of the disc-- 
ease? We have seen before that they are expressly 
enjoined not to desert their sick. But it is not p^u-' 
liar to the Muslemans. J)rr Russel mentions instances- 
of Jews and Christians who remained with their sick 
relatives iir pestilential situations ; and it seems doubt- 
ful whether it is safer, after a certain time, to conti-' 
iKie in sucb an atmosphere or to be removed. Dr. 
Russely with his usual minuteiwss, gives us the his- 
tory of a christian family who remained at home, and 
£ve -Were successively attacked with the plague, (Ap- 
pendix, p. Xciv); the disease proved fatal only to 
the first. We have seen before, that flight, after a 
eertain time, is no security ; and there is much reasonr 
to believe tlmt to those who are seized at a distance 
from home^ the disease is mor^ generally fatal than!^ 

to* 
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^ such a,s remain. It wUl at least be admitted, there 
are few instances of so large a praportioii of fugi- 
tives attacked with the plague, and recovering, ad 
four in five. Diemerbroeck has, from different au- 
thorities, preserved several cases-of fugitives jvho 
were seized a considerable time after their arrival at 
healthy districts. Two children sent from Nimeguen 
to Giflders, both died of the plague two months af- 
terwards, without affecting any one in the latter city. 
About the same time the father, mother, and another 
son were seized at Nimeugea, the seat of their resi- 
dence and of the plague. The mother recovered. 

Bacon, with his usual sagacity, had ascertaitied all 
these facts relative to the progress of the plague ; 
And had he directed j^is whole attention to such pur- 
suits, there cannot be a doubt that he would have 
assigned a more rational cause for them; or, to 
speak more according- to his own rules of induction, 
that be would hav£ *l traced the simple actions with 
such accuracy, as to detect the law," For want of 
this he imputes our escape from the plague rather 
to good fortune than to a proper attention to -our 
quarantine laws ; and in another place, " the plague, 
says he, is noted to go in a blood, rather than froni 
stranger to stranger." Nothing is more probable than 
that a number of relations, living in different parts 
of a town, should meet at the same place; and if 
this should be a pestilential district nothing is more 
j'easonable than to expect that they should be after- 
-^ards seized with the plague about the same time. 

It is evident by Dieiiierbroeck's previous language, 
that these acciilents after removal, happened princi- 
pally in the advanced period of tlie epidemic. " In 
principio morbi a contagio plurimi inficiebantur ; 
postea yero tunc jeque inficiebantur qui qpntagiosa & 

infcCita 
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infecta loca fugiebant, atque alii qui indiscriminatim 
^ aegros & sanos adibant/' It is not difficult to see 
why those who are seized with. the plague in a purer' 
air, are less likely to recover from the disease ; higher 
heahhy which may be the consequence ^ of removal, . 
is unfavourable for all acute diseases. Those who 
remain, in the seat of - the plague are, probably, in 
reduces! health from the air they are breathing ; eve- 
ry removal should therefore, be eady, and not to so 
great a distance as to produce a sudden change in 
the constitution. The removal of the sick with 
their inmates, may even prove advantageous to both* 
It is much to be regretted, as I before remarked, 
that we have not sufficient factisfrom sources, which 
are always existing, to authorise a certain solutioa of 
80 important an inquiry. 



NOTE TO PAGE 49* 

" Plague at Marseilles** 

Few subjects have been more contested, than the. 
means by which the last plague was introduced into 
MarseiUes. From an accurate examination, the most 
probable account seems as follows. A vessel arrived 
from Sydon with a clean bill, and there is every rea- 
son to believe the place was free from plague at the 
time of her departure. She stopped at Tripoly, where 
there is no account that the disease existed. Her^ 
the captain took on board some Turks as passengers. 
Two of these died in the course of a few day9> and 
several sailors afterwards, as well as the surgeon. 
Three other sailors being sick, the captain, applied 
for a surgeon at Leghorn, where the sick jailors died* 

The captain brought a certificate from the surgeon 

and 
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and physician of that city, that thfcse sailors died of 
a malignant pestilential fever.* If the ship fever 
was on board, nothing was more probable, than that 
the strangers would be first affected. The ship was, 
however, ordered to quarantine on its arrival at Mar- 
seilles. The mortality continued on board, and the 
quarantine officer died. This was about the 12th of 
June. The vessel had arrived on the 25th of May. 

About the same time arrived three other vessels 
from the Levant, with suspicious 'bills of health, but 
without any mortality on board. In the infirmaiy 
where the goods of Chautaud's vessel were lodged, 
several porters died ; but there was no proof of the 
plague till the 5th of July, when two porters were 
seized with sufficient tokens to ascertain the disease. 

In 



* On this circamstanoe of Chataud's stopping at Leghorn, a con- 
siderable, and in my opinion, useless controversy has arisen. Dr. 
Pye says, if Chataud carried the plague to Marseilles, how should 
Leghorn escape, where there appears ta have been no precautioii 
nor suspicion ? In answer to this. Dr. RuSsel says, ^ the ship had 
landed no goods there, nor had any intercourse with the shore, for 
the physician who visits the sick on board, remains at a distance from 
the ship in a boat, and the dead bodies are sunk in the sea.'' That 
this is the usual mode under any suspicion, there cannot be a doubt, 
but whether Chicoyneau's language implies as much, must be deter- 
mined by those who are most intimately acquainted with the vema^ 
cular idiom of his country. II ne sortit de sa retraite [dans la 
poupe] que pour relacher a livoume. La necessite d'avoir un 
Cbirurgien I'obligea a s'arreter dans cette ville. Trois de ses gensy 
tomberent malades, ils monnirent de m^me que les autres. I^ roe* 
decin Sc le Cbirurgien des Infirmaries visiterent les cadavres, ils at- 
tribuerent la mort a d£s fievres malignes pestilentielles; dans lear 
certificats ils n^accusent d'antres causes que ces .fi^vres.— Traite d6 
la Peste, 4to. Paris, 1744, p. 5. 

Yet after all^ this question is of little importance, unless it could 
be made appear, that instance* of men dying o{ plague without in- 
jiliy |o others were not ccmofn. Dr. Eussel, with his usual candour, 
we have seen, gives several. 
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In the town the same suspicious cases existed from 
4he £Oth of June, but no marked tokens before the 
9th ,pf July. Th^se were in a family at a distance 
from any supposed ' source of contagion ; the only 
cause lii^t could be surmised, was the possibility^ 
jtbat the sister, who was a taylor, might have been at 
work upon some infected Indian goods ^ and though 
her brother was seized first, yet this is accounted for 
jby his being yojanger and more susceptibl^e of cou'^ 
tagion. The female t^-ylor and her brother died, were 
buried at the infirmary, to which all the family was 
removed ; and where they ^1 perished, The bouse 
«ra^ closed. .". ' 

On the following, day a sailor from one of the other 
Levant ships was seized with the plague. A guard was 
placed on ibe house ; he died the same evening ; was 
buried in the infirmary, where the porters whoconr 
Teyed him, and all the inhabitants of the house, were 
3hut up. Those who Jiad visited the deceased, were 
.enjoined a certain quarantine at their own houses. 

Ffom this time the disease seemed to be conquered. 
The officers congratulated themselves on their pru- 
'dence, and others denied that the plague had ever 
e^sisted in the city. It was soon however discovered 
that the malady was extending itself slowly, and on 
the I8th, notice was given to the magistrates. On 
the 23d it was found that 14 persons had died. By 
♦he beginning of August, the disease Jiad become so 
general, as to spread universal dismay. 

In accounting for all these 'effects frpni contagion, 
where something more than the custom^-ry precau- 
tions were attended to, various causes were assigned. 
Among the rest, smuggled goods were suspected ; 
pud as smugglers usually live in the worst parts of 
the town, there is no Wonder if they were the earliest 

^ " ' . * ' sufferers. 



rfdfferers. Such isr a very short ikbstract of the ac- 
cfouDt in the Relation Historiqu^, published 1721, a 
year after the event. 

Mr, Chicoyneau, who bad every mednsr of iafotm-' 
ation^ .and published more than 90 years after, add9 
Another cause. " The just severity of the councily 
says he, was auperior to. the representations of gai& 
and ambition, the hull of the vessel was burnt with 
its whole cargo. Thus the source, or the suspicioii 
of the evil was destroyed, but the town was full oi 
fragments of the vessel/' 

^' Page 5, jifter a time those circumstances ce<ise^ 

It should always be remembered, that whatever 
may have been the source of this dreadful calamity 
^t Marseilles, it commenced at the usual plague sea- 
son in that country, without any greater inatten- 
* lion than is usual at other times; that it began to' 
abate on the 7th of October, and ceased about ib^ 
end of November. Towards the end of October, 
surgeons and apothecaries, who had deserted the city 
during the pestilence, and for whose assistance 3000* 
lirres per month had been offered, returned volun- 
tarily, and the magistrates found it necessary to^ 
give notice that the reward t^ras discontinued. That 
methods were used to disinfect the town rs certain; 
but when we consider the nragnitude and univer- 
sality of the disease, can we attribute the suddem 
i'hange to' any other cause, than that change in the 
temperature, which is universallyi found successful 
under similar events ? 

^ Page 57, Who see only the exterior state of sQciety^^ 

It is a ^eneriaJ, and too just remark, that all the 
evil which is going on in society, is not oirly brought 
fcefore the public, but for the most part magnifia^U 
Thi-s does- not entirely aris€ from, any malicious wish 

for 
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for detraction, but a sort of consciousness of our 
own deficiepcies seems to make us better contented 
with ourselves, as we contemplate the failings of 
others. Just as the uphappy are sometimes taught to 
reflect, that their conditidn might be worse. For • 
the same reason, the relation of magnificent actions, 
particularly where the scene is among our own rank, 
may be apt, whilst we ce^not but admire them, to 
induce sentiments as if we felt ourselves lessened by 
them. Something of this kind must be the reason 
why the following history appears new in almost every 
company, in which I have heard it related. 

Francis and Joseph, whose families were of the 
fiamq^ county, contracted an early friendship for each 
other. Joseph, with whom only I am acquainted, 
was born in London, where for many years he carried 
on a small commercial concern. Francis was engag- 
ed on a much larger scale, and his success was p|:o- 
portionate to the magnitude of bis undertakings, and 
the proverbial integrity with which they were con- 
ducted. In short, whilst Joseph was proceeding with 
a steady Pace, Francis seemed bearing down every 
difficulty that opposed him. 

As they both retained their usefulness and prudence 
beyond the usual period of life ; both mi^ht have been 
rich. Joseph, though always more intent on minute- 
ness of accuracy than calculations of interest,' might 
at least have retained, if he added nothing to his 
paternal property ; but the perpetual calls on his be- 
nevolence effectually prevented either; and in the de- 
cline of life, he found it necessary to part with a re- 
version. His first application, we may suppose, was 
to his more successful friend ; and with only the cus- 
tomary calculations concerning survivorships, 7000/, 
was settled between them as a fair consideration. 

The 
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The friends both survived the life on which the con- 
tingency depended, and Francis felt no other senti- 
ment but disappointment. It occurred to him,, that 
his now aged friend, might have been in a situation 
to conduct himself with the samd liberality as in his 
early years* It is triie^ the reversion being his own, 
might be disposed of as he pleased; but he feared 
it would ftot be M easy task to transfer it to Joseph. 
Yet he conceived thercf might be one means of forc- 
ing his friend to accept what he had parted with, and 
determined^ at least, to make a trial. ''Joseph, said 
he, the old lady is dead."— ^" Then I wish you joy of 
the reversiori."— No, replied Francis, I have already 
more than Lean manage. You hare alwdys been a 
faithful, steward to the poor, and now it is your only 
occupation;—*" Yon do not seriously "fexpect, replied 
Joseph, that I should take back that, for which you 
paid me a fair consideration/* " I do indeed said his 
friend^ and if you judge as you ought, you cannot re- 
fuse it ; and for the reason I have before suggested. 
My time is occupicfd with my "business and my fa- 
mily ; you have remained single and renounced busi- 
ness. It is not to you I offer the estate, but to your 
stewardship, sensible of your fidelity." To be short, 
in the end, Francis wa? made happy in the success 
Qf bis negociation, thus to part with his estate, and 
Joseph was at his easef tp pursue his only pleasures; 

I cannot conclude this account, without- repeating 
the description I heard of Joseph* in the county in 
which he was well known. That man, said one, is so 
constitutionally benevolent, that should he ,see a piece 
of orange peel on one side of the way in Cheapside, he 
n^Ottld cross to pick it up, lest any one should slip by 
stepping upon it. 

S NOTE 
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" At AckvDorth, p. 66/' 

The following is Dr. Btnas's account of the progceiHi^ 
of scarlet fever at the Ackworth School, extracted 
from Dr. Willan> pr 380. 

'^ Tbi» disease attacked the ftmily wben it did not 
exist in the neighbaurhood of Ackworth> and yet, six 
months before, it came to our very doors without af* 
fecting any one tn the house.^ li began in a boy 
from Sheffield, who had been with us a considerable 
time. Thongfar not able to ascertain the point, I 
was led to suspect that he might have received fron^ 
his friends some present imbued with contagion, 
having reasonr to believe the disorder was once intro- 
duced into a school, sixty miles frdm Liverpool, by a 
hamper of oranges sent from that town, when the di&«^ 
tase was, very prevalent there. It might probably 
come in another way from a distance, namely, by goods 
' purchased,^ as flocks used fot the childrens' bolsters, or 
curled hair for th^ir mattrasses f bat I have no suffi* 
eient ground for, any of diese suppositions ^ being,, 
therefore, bafSed in my attempts to trace it to any 
other place, I have been almost feady to conclude 
that it may have originated heie, as* it nrast have an 
origin somewhere ; — but if so, I am entiiely at a los^ 
to say how it could be produced. Circumstances in«^ 
deed seemedy at first sight, to warrant the conclusion, 
as two boys applied to me on^' account of this com^ 
plaint, on the same dayr I found, however, on in- 
quiry, that the Sheffield boy was taken ill two day3 
before the other, that he slept in the next bed, and 
that he had vomited very offensive matter between 

the 
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t^e heds : in this way/ perhaps, infection was com* 
fnunicated to the second boy, for, on former occa* 
sions, Z remember several cases in which the disease 
began two days, after exposure to contagion. The 
above patients applied on the «econd of the fourth 
month, bat no other tiU the twelfth of the same month, 
when two boys and one girl were attacked : these, I 
suppose, were infected by comBOLunication with per- 
fSons who visited the sick, for some of the family could 
hot be prevented from paying unnecessary, and, I 
think, very bkmeable visits. 

*' Our number of boys when the disease broke out 
was 179, of whom 104 were attacked in the course 
of four months ; after lii&t tiihe only oqe was aflected. 
Of the 105, five died. Many chiidxen having been 
sent hom£ soon after the appearanoe of the disease, 
there remained in tho school, at the «nd ol the 
seventh month, only 126 boj(8« The number of 
girls, at the beginning of the fourth month, was 1 19* 
Between the twelfth of this, and the end of the fifth 
month, 4d girls were attacked, and but one afterward ; 
so that the disease prevailed among the girls scarcely 
half the time it did among the boys* Of the 48 af- 
fected, twp died ; and since many of the girls also 
returned home soon after the complaint appeared, 
their number was, at the end of the eighth month, 
diminished to 'QO. I mention this redaction of our 
list, lest otherwise it might appear that we were more 
successfuf than we really were, in defending a great 
number from the eontagion. Besides the children, 
who were in general between eight and fourteen years 
of age, a few others of the family were affected 
with the disease.— The fiollovying is a statement of 
the whole. 

^ Boys 
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Affected with the disea'se Qicd. 

'Boys ...... 105 Of wliomr 5 

Girls ....... 49 .... ^ 

Masters, apprentices, and") ^ . ^ 

serVant-meft - | 8 , . . . O . . 

Mistresses, servant-women, \ q q 

and apprenticed girlii j » ? ? 

* 171 ' 7 nearly 

1 in 24, 

^ Abont thirty other children were affected/ but top 
slightly to be included in the sick list : hbwever, it 
may be obscfrved, that in the list of 171, there was 
almost every gradation of the disease ; I could not 
therefore draw the line of distinction with much ex- 

lictness* 

'* In regard to prevention, I think that an improver 
ment of the diet in such as live low, moderate exer-? 
cise in the open air^ cold bathing, in short every 
mode of strengthening the constitution, with great 
Uttention to cleanliness and ventilation, must have ^ 
tendency both to ward off- the disease, and to support 
through it those on whom the contagion has fasten- 
ed.-r-They who are in attendance ought as much as> 
{>ossible to avoid taking the breath of the sick, since 
it is clear that the Scarlatina, and very probable that 
some other diseases are so received. When childreqf 
in a school are affected with symptoms of 'fever, they 
should be immediately separated from the rest, till 
the nature of the fever be fully ascertained: this pre- 
caution having been taken, I believe several children 
at Ackworth, though really attacked by the scarlati- 
na, were, through the early application' of suitable 
means, presently restored to health. But when these 

attenjpts 
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fitt^mpts <dtd not succeed^ thfe patients w.ere sent to s| 
fever-house at the bottom of the garden, more than 
two hundred yai'ds froni the grounds frequented by 
the child l*en. This houise consisted qf a chamber fop 
the sick girls, and another for the boys, with answer- 
able cpnvale3cent rooms on the gjroupd-floor, and ^ 
bed-ropm for the nurses, besidies a few other small a-f 
partnieats, all, by a little contrivance, sufficiently 
yenti}a|;ed. Those whose complaints did not require 
them to be strictly confined, might walk behind the 
house, where there is a gra^s plpt ; but when the' fer 
ver and sloughe in t^e throat were wholly removed, the 
patients stayed a few days in the convalescent roomt^ 
and had an. opportunity of walking in the garden^ 
at the front of th,e hou§e, to clear themselves from inT 
fection by repeated exposure to the open air. After 
this they went across the garden to a wash-house, 9r» 
bout equally distant from the fever-house and the 
school, where they were entirely stripped, and washed 
• with soft so^p, particular attention beiqg paid to 
cleansing their hair. They then pujt on fresh cloathing 
^nd went up to the rooms in the school, being, how- 
ever, kept apart for some time longer. . Their bed and 
body linen wa§ frequently changed on their return, 
as it before had been in the sickrrooms, When they 
Jiad continued thus about a week, md appeared to 
^ave recovered their strength, the general ablution 
was repeated 5 and after rambling in the fields for 
some hours, they were pennittpd to mix with the 
pther childrei^ 

'' As soon as the weather would permit, cold-bathing 

was entered on by the boys who were in health : they 

began with it .sooner than the girls> and used it more 

• frequently, yet it appears by the proportion of boys 

^fleeted, that they were more susceptible of the disn 

pase 
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eas^ than the girls, which seems to militate against 
the opinion before given; howerer, the influence of 
other causes should be taken into account. 

*' Fumigations were lised, with an unsparing hand, 
both in the sick and the cofliYalescent's houses, also in 
the lodging-rooms of the children who were well, 
every evening after they retired to rest. Our u<»ual 
mode of fumigation was by pouring vitriolic aci3 oh 
maritie salt, to which manganese was added on the 
yecommendatioB of Dr. Wrfker, who, at my request, 
came over^everaj times from Leeds to visit the sick^ 
and to whose assistance I attribute a considerable 
share of the success in our management of this dread- 
ful disease. This plan of famigation, after a long 
trial, appearing insufficient to destroy the contagion, 
the manganese was omitted, as it tends to oxygen- 
ate the mnriatic acid, by which effect, in the opi- 
nion of Chaptal, it's acid virtues become weaker, 
since it's afiLnities with alcalies diminish, and it is so 
far • from reddening bine vegetable colours that it 
destroys them. £lem. of Chem. Vol. I. p. £46. 
We afterwards used only the salt arid acid, as recom- 
mended by Dr. Johnstone, but with no more appa- 
rent advantage than before. The Vapour raised by 
Dr. C. Smyth's mode of funiigation, proved so un- 
pleasant to my limgs, that I was soon obliged, to lay 
it aside. 

** Vinegar was employed very freely in sprinkling 
the floors, and even the bed-clothes: the patients 
likewise were very frequently washed, during the hot 
stages of the disease, with cold vinegar, or vinegar 
and water, or vinegar and brandy, by means of 
»ponges, or linen cloths, not only on their faces and 
extremities, but occasionally over the whole body; 
and th^y, in geaeral, experienced niuch relief from it. 

« Though 
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- *' Though the season yiras usually very cool, a. sys- 
tem of ventilatioii was carried on, nigbt and day, 
much beyond what csih be done in almost any private 
family* The rooms were also frequently washed, 
sometimeil even while the sick were in them ; nor do I 
know of any case in which this practice was attended 
J/irith the smallest injury. 

** Gargling night and morning, as recommended to 
us by Dr. Lettsom, was not used by those who were 
well till the disease appeared on the decline : it must 
no doubt be serviceable as a preventive, bul, notwith- 
vtanding it was long regularly practised by the chil-* 
dren, it did not prevent returns^ of the Sore-throat 
v/itb feverish symptoms^ 

** Not finding that the meantf above-mentioned are 
to be wholly depended upon, I would recommend, 
in large schools, that the cpmmnnication be cut off 
between the stck^ their attendants, or visitors, and 
the rest of the family. This I found could not be 
carried into effect, though the house for the sick wa» 
250 yards from the school, while provisions^ &c* 
were sent from it to the sick ; I therefore proposed, 
when the disease broke Qut^ to send away those at the 
time uninfected, as far as practicable j but this was 
not done till a very late period^ some persons, who 
were consulted, thinking the first 'precaution would 
be sufficient.'' 

trsTjbe same physician, (Dr. Binns) remarks,, that the 
influenza did not attack a single individual of the 
family. — Mem. Med. Society, Vol. v. p. 351. 

It is very true, as Dr, Willan observes, that at the 
school of which Dr. -Blackbume gives an account, the 
contagion was more easily arrested, yet the probabi- 
lity is, that the means made use of, as well as the ha- 
bitual ventilation^ were much greater at i^ckworth^ 

Indeed,. 
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Indeed^ Dr. Biims remarks, ** there are few simflat 
institutions in the island, in Which the air is moce 
freely admitted than in this;** It would be ai desirable 
thing to learn how the school mentioned by Dr. Black- 
bume, fared during the influenza, which we have seen/ 
spreads in proportion as ventilation is less attended fip. 

However, the following hi&tory of the progress p% 
typhus fever, scarlet fever, and influenza, in the same 
establishment, afford a sufficient illustration of the^ 
doctrines: already maintained. 

At a highly respectable academy, consisting of lOO 
young gentlemen, typhus fever made its appearance 
in Sept. 1793. At that time, it was cchfnmon in many 
parts of England, particularly in schools. About half 
the number of scholars were infected, but none of the 
family, either in the school-chouse, the lodging-houses 
in the town, or at a distance from the town whither 
many of the patients were removed. 

The scarlet fever appeared /in the saftie seminary in 
180^. As the patients were removed to the sick- 
bouse, only eight had it. Those who remained in the 
school were free from it j " but,, says the gentleman 
who favours me with the relaticfti, almost all, I think I 
may say all who went home, about 15 in number, had 
it, and in some instsinces communicated it." ' ^ 

The above gentleman imputes the security of such 
of his scholars as remained, to the careful fumigations 
with nitrous acid. But we have seen how insufficient 
this and every other precaution were at Ackwoi'th. 

My informer adds, that influenza, wheh it occurred, 
spread withotit any respect to age, but usually so 
flight, " that we have no t~ always removed the patient 
to the sick-house." 

That this gentleman considered his academy as 

crowded is evident, for in consequence of the occur- 

• , ienced 
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rences abov« mentioned, he lessened the number of 
bis scholars one half. 

ilf re we have most fortunately a history from a sci- 
entific character, unshackled by medical theories, of 
three epidemics under his immediate observation. In 
each the laws were preserved, which I have endea- 
voured to trace. Typhus, as it is called, spread only 
in its original source, but was hot transplanted. In- 
fluenza was general, and in a few instances severe. 
Scarlet fever, like the other contagions, was easily ar- 
rested in circumstances under which typhus fever and 
influenza spread. Patients conveyed to a distance, 
communicated scarlet fever, bi|t not typhus fever. — 
Lastly, those who remained in the air to which they 
were accustomed^ escaped the effects of the contagion ; 
whilst those who were removed to a purer air, were 
«ei&ed with the disease from which they had fled. 

There is something §0 remarkable in this coinci- 
dence of events with the laws I have endeavoured to 
establish, that I cannot help adding, if any reader 
wishes to be informed of the seminary in which they 
occurred, I am permitted to inform him. 

It is worth remarking ia this place,'that the ague 
has been particularly prevalent during the last autumn 
in some of the fenny counties : in others, continued 
fever of a very unfavourable type, particularly to 
strangers. Some of the latter have been seized with 
ague several months after leaving the seaf'of it. At 
this time ague is more common in London than usuaL 
In many of these cases, I suspect the disposition to^ 
the disease has been contracted during an autumaa} 
residence in the country. 
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" Page 80. They were encouraged hy the faculty in 
supposing the small-pox unavoidable J* 

The opinion that the small-pox would necessarily 
occur to every one once during life, is as old as the 
Arabian physicians. Those who wish to learn the 
theories of the earliest writers, iriay find them collect- 
ed by Diemerbroeck from Avicenna to Willis. I shall 
content myself with citing the last. 

It is evident that Sydenham, who seems to have 
fallen into the same error, had been warped by these 
writers in his theories of fermentation and dispuma-, 
tion. ' 

Willis's words are *' — convenit enim homini, omni, 
soliy et semel variolis, aut morbills, affici : si forte 
quispiam in tota vita immunis degerit, aut ^lius in hos 
affectus saepius inciderit, sunt hssc rara et inusitata 
naturae eventa, qua^ communi observationi minima 
derogant: quin omnino rarum sit, quod nimirum 
cuThcti et soli homines sint variolis et morbillis obnoxii, 
atque unica plaga iis absolvi soleant." 

He afterwards assigns as the cause of this universj^l 
pra^disposition to the disease, certain impurities of 
the blood, inter prima fatus rudimenta in utero concept 
ta ; quaj [paxticulae] diu delitescunt ; posted a causa 
evidenti commota3, cum sanguine fermentescunt ; ip- 
sique ebullitionem ac deinde coagulationem inducunt ; 
^ quibus plurima hujus morbi 'symptomata oriuntur." 

" Causa evidenSy^ quae haec semina fermentativa 
commovet, et saepissime in actum dcducit, triplex 
assignaMir ; scilicet contagium aliunde susceptum, dis- 
positio atrisfy ac immodica sangidnis et humorum per- 
turbatioJ' i 

Gentilis and Aferciirilialis differed from this opinion 

oi 
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of the cause of impurities^ but still consider small-pox 
as morbum haBreditarium atque Fiinc nullum fere ho- 
minem ab iis immunem esse potest quid omnes nascun- 
tur ex parentibus hoc vitio contaminatis. 

Fernelius derives the disease k causa quadam coelesti 
et occulta eui cum infantes et pueri minus resistant 
quam adulti, hinc fieri quod illi frequentiores variolis 
laborentquam hi. 

Sennertus differs from these last writers without as- 
signing any better cause than the humidity of spring 
and autumn- with vitiated particles of the blood. 

Diemerbroeck shows the folly of this notion of im- 
purities, by inquiring how any person could escape 
from such an effect, when all must be subjected to the 
cause. He instances a great number of his relations 
who had lived to a very advanced age, without suffer- 
ing the disease; and, lastly, himself, who, on the 
verge of 70/ after attending thousands without any 
caution, bad escaped. But this would rather make in 
£sivour of Willis's Theory, who expressly says, that 
if perchance an individual should escape during life, 
or another should fall into the disease more than once, 
such uncommon eyents do not invalidate a general law 
of Nature. Now it is plain that Diemerbrpeck did 
not ascribe his security to a want of exposure, it 
could therefore only be accounted for by that peculia- 
rity of constitution which Willis has remarked, as 
not inconsistent with his the6ry. This want of sus«- 
ceptibility of sma}l-pox is, I am persuaded, much more 
rare than is generally suspected. Among the infants 
inoculated at the hospital, the number is too small to 
ascribe to any other cause than some temporary af- 
fection, which occupies the constitution at the tinie. 
>Among adults the number is greater, and h(»re we ge- 
nerally find th«nt the subject has remained with his 

brothers 
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brothers and sisters or playmates, whilst under small* 
pox. Under these circumstances, it is probable, an 
accidental inoculation has taken place, and th^ disease 
has passed off so mildly, that the attention to the 
greater sufferers has absorbed the whole anxiety of 
the family. But I seem to have forgotten that, my 
only intention was to show how much the opinion of 
the necessary universality of the disease was encou-i 
raged by the profession. Diemerbroeck, we may 
see, though he discourages the opinion^ does not con-> 
sider exposure to the contagion, as necessary to induce 
the disease. It however does him eredit that he pro* 
fesses himself unable to assign any cause whatever. 
*' Quis enim, he concludes, tantae rei se veram et per- 
ceptibilem rationem daturum promittet ? Hasc quippe 
sunt ex illis arcanis quorum causas nos exkcte scire 
Boluit altissitous conditor.*' — Diemerbroeck dejVariofis, 
p. £75. I do not recollect any writer, before the in^^ 
troduction of inoculation, who proposes any means of 
escape^ which human prudence can advise in a popu» 
Ipustown. 
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** Page 88. Dr. liaygarthh correspondence.^^ 

The syndic and council of Geneva give a descrip* 
tion of their city, and of the small-pox inoculatioli^ 
quite conformable to each other. ** The city is of 
small extent compared >vitb its population, yet it is 
difficult to enlarge it, on account of the fortifications. 
It cpnsists of iSOO houses, containing nearly twenty<- 
one persons to a house* That ihosmaltpOx is usually 
epidemic every five years, and that in that interval 
they have frequently no natural smaQ-^pox in the city 
or its vicinity> though inoculation is constantly going 
en \ that they soipetimes had occasion to send to a 

distance 
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distance for small-pox matter, wbea none was to be 
^ad in the city ; yet the children inoculated resorted 
in every stage of the disease to the street and publla^ 
walks, without ever being observed to spread the con* 
tagion.'* A town fortified, walled, and so closely in* 
habited, even when free from any epidemic disease, 
must be surrounded by an atmosphere impregnated 
with exhalations, which may g4reatly impede the 
spreading of a contagion. This, in the old state of 
London, we have already remarked, led Sydenham 
into an error in confounding small-pox with those 
epidemics which arise from the constitution of the at* 
mosphere, unconnected with contagion. 

In this place, I eannot help noticing a controversy 
between Baron Dimsdale and Dr. Watkinson, in which 
each seems to contradict the other ; yet, considering 
the laws of epidemics, and the scene of practice with 
each, there is no reason to doubt the veracity of Ne- 
ther. Dr. Watkinson says, be inoculated some yoong 
subjects among the pooVf and that the contagion did 
not spread in the neighbourhood, though there were 
many still liable to the disease. Baron Dimsdale ixt^ 
forms us, that from one of Dr. Watkinson's patients, 
he inoculated the child of a gentleman^ and that the 
disease was communicated to the footman. This is in 
perfect conformity with the general law that the con- 
tagion, when not generally epidemic, should be more 
active in proportion as the atmosphere is more pure. 
But to return to Dr. Haygarth, 

His correspondence with America, shows in a 
striking manner the greater susceptibility of the hu- 
man constitution to this contagion, in proportion as 
it has been little accustomed to its impression. It is 
also well known, that the new continent is only by 
slow degrees opposing the causes of those epidemics 

which 
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which occur at the different seasons with great seve- 
rity in coun'tries not sufficiently cleared, and in towns 
so suddenly constructed as to be 411 drained or 111 sup- 
plied with water. If small-pox was introduced during 
the prevalence of any other epidemic, the influence 
of the latter on the human constitution may be suffi- 
cicsDt to prevent th^ extensibn of the former. But if 
the town, and even the neighbouring country should 
be free from any other epidemic, and the human con- 
stitution for a long time free from small-pox conta- 
gion, a very slight impression would be sufficient t6 
introduce and spread it. 

It appears difficult, if not impossible, to account 
• for some facts related by Dr. Waterhouse, but by the 
gradual increase of Boston and its neighbourhood in 
population and commerce, and its consequent lessen- 
ed susceptibility of the small-pox impression, by 
being more accustomed to it. Thus at some period 
l)€fore the revolution, a Governor arrived in Boston, 
one of whose servants died of small-pox during the 
voyage. The Governor submitted in common with 
every other passenger to a requisite quarantine, and 
all the bedding' of the deceased was burned, yet the 
disease spread as was supposed by the smoke from the 
combustion. At another time the burning of papers 
which enfolded lemons brought in an infected vessel, 
spread the disease in the same way. So little were the 
inhabitants in some parts of America accustomed to 
small-pox, that when it broke out in their army during 
the revolutionary war, 99 practitioners of medicine 
were inoculated in a few weeks, by Dr. Rand dlone. 
At these times the small-pox might be kept off^ for a 
considerable time, and their quarantines and other re- 
strictions might be useful ; but as commerce and po- 
pulatioi) have increased, their only rule before the dis- 

coverv 
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CO very of vaccination, was to encourage inocul&tioa 
as often as the disease appeared among them. Dr. 
Waterhouse,, tvho formerly thought burmng insuffici* 
ent, now conceives that burying any substance in the 
earth, is an effectual . means of destroying its conta- 
gion, and that 48 hours is sufficient : yet we have 
unquestionalHe authority that the remains of a corpse 
after ten years interment, proved contagious at 
Berkeley. 

I cannot help again noticing the candour of Dn 
Waterhouse ; May we not, says he, both be right ? 
May not the small-pox operate differently in the two 
countries? *' Have we ^ not found that small-pox 
rages with more violence among some nations thail^ 
others? * It has certainly almost exterminated the 
aboriginals near the sea cjoast, though they have the 
advantage from their mode of life, and fresh air, and 
no doctors.'^ [Consequently no inoculators.] 
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HE only plausible argument that remains against 
permitting small-pox inoculation in the metropolis^ isy 
that the number of deaths bj that disease has increase 
ed since the practice was introduced. £yen if tbi« 
were true, we have shown that the increase has been 
much more considerable in the other contagions ; and 
Dr. Heberden remarks, that the number of sudden 
deaths have doubled during the last century. It will - 
easily be seen, that if more children are rearedi which 
the same authority admits : and if fewer die of the 
diseases of poverty, more must be exposed to those 
causes of fatality from which no improvement in life 
can secure us, or which, like apoplexy, are more com* 
mon in the advanced stages of life. From this we 
might expect that the number of victims to small-pox 
would have been in a ratio equal to its greater fatality 
above the measles; and such would probably have 
been the case h^ net inoculation been introduced. 
Those who estimate the probable number of deaths 
from small-pox, by the probable number who may be 
exposed to the disease, must be erroneous as far as re- 
lates to the metropolis, wher^ all are exposed, and, if 
we may believe Sydenham, all are infected during an 
epidemic. The only calculation we can make, is^by 
estimating the number residing in the metropolis, that 
are susceptible of the disease. In this manner wei 
find Dr. Willan accounting for the progress of the 
disease in the years 1796, 1797, and 1798. During 
the first of these years, happened the severest epide- 
mic 
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tnic small-pbx recorded since 1757. During the se- 
cond, the number was reduced to 59,2, which is fewer 
than at any period since^and for several years before ; 
during the third, the numbers were again high. On 

' this occasion, that accurate writer remarks, " The 
new subjects for this increased mortality must have 
been produced by the births whhin the two years, and 
by the influjc of adult persons from the country, who 
never had the snialtpox, to the amount of several 
hundreds every year." 

This last circumstance would be sufficient to ac- 
count for the increase of deaths by small-pox since 
inoculation, had such really taken place ; because 
since the rich have lost their terrors by inoculation^ 
_they have been too inattentive in receiving domes- 
tics who have not passed through the disease. There 
appears also an inaccuracy. ^ The estimate has usu- 
ally been made hy the proportion of deaths from'all 
diseases, without sufficiently reflecting that the num- 
bers "who formerly died in early infancy, swelled the 

. totals of burials, without adding to the real popula- 
tion. Dr. Heberden, willing to view the question in 
every light, has given what he calls a coarse- state- 
hieht from ati average of about ten years, at the be- 
ginning, middle, and end of the iSth century, select- 
ing such years in which the whole number of deaths 
was nearly the same, viz. about 21,000. By this mode 
of calculating, he finds the increased mortality by 
small-pox, to be from I600 in the beginning to 2,000 
in the middle and end of the century. This mode is ^ 
objectionable, because certaia years of particular epide- 
mics may produce extraordinary mortality, and may 
supersede small-pox as an epidemic. Hence, in the 
succeeding years, a greater number will remain sus- 
ceptible of small-pox, yet the general mortality may 
"^ U be 
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be less- ThuB the decad.from 41 to 50 inclusive, wa»^ 
the most fatal in fever, yet the number of deaths by 
small-pox was particularly low. It appears, therefore, 
that to make a fair statement where we cannot suppose 
tlie population lessened,^ we ought to take the whole 
numbers as they are, without regarding the greater or 
less mortality of particular years, excepting what are^ 
called the plague years, none of which happily have 
occurred during the last century. In distributing the 
century into three parts, I shall for convenience, se*- 
lect the last ^ years,. being more easily divided inta 
three thirties. Tbe first decad is omitted, not only on 
account pf the order which it enables u« to maintain^ 
but because the mortality by fevers as well as small- 
pox and measles was so low, for tliat early period, as 
can only be accounted for by a less population. 

According to the proposed division, then, we shal} 
find that there died of small pox in the thirty years. 
From 1711 to 1740 inclusive - 65383 
From 1741 to 1770 ditto ^ - 63308 

From 1771 to 1800 ditto - 57268 ; 

> 

making the number of deaths by small-pox' greater 
in the first thirty years by 2075, than in the second 
thirty years, during which inoculation had acquired 
some stability^ and greater by 81 15 than in the last thir- 
ty years, during which inoculation was the establish- 
ed practice of most prudent families. 

At the same time, the 'mortality by measles has 
taken a quite different course, the number pf de;ftth« 
in the second period of the same ninety years bc- 
iijg greater than in the first by 1781, and the number 
in the last thirty years exceeding the first by 2018. 

By taking the estimate of these two diseases, we 
save the necessity of any estimate concerning an in- 
creased population, which is very uncertain. For 

ho«r 
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how much soever the popuUtion of the town may 
have increiased, we are not able to ascertain how 
much of this increas3 is confined to Maty-le-bone and 
Pancras, which are not included in the bills, nor 
whether the depopulation by the improvement of 
liOndon, within the walls, may not equal the increase 
of the other parishes included within the bills. 

Imperfect as these bills are, whilst we have no other 
records, it is justifiable to refer to them, and^, as Dr. 
Heberden remarks, taken on a large scale,, they are 
not likely to deceive us much. But it is truly painful 
tb see men, whose intentions are honest, led astray 
by the artful quotation of single years. In 1804, we 
are toIS that vaccination had so far reduced the num- 
ber of deaths by s'mall-pox, that they' amounted to 
only 622. It might easily be answered, thai in 1797, 
they amounted to only 522. What was the cause of 
each ? That there were fewer inhaffitants in London 
sosceptil&Ie of the disease in 97, in consequence of sL 
previous epidemic; and in 1804, in consequence of 
the zeal for vaccination. All this is highly in favour 
of vaccination, but makes nothing towards the exter- 
mination of 'small-pox, which can only be kept under 
ty inoculation or vaccination. 

In the year 1805, it is added by these honest zea- 
lots, the number of deaths by small-pox increased 
from 622 to 1685, in consequence of the difficulties 
thrown in th§ way of vaccination. But it is notorious^ 
that those difficulties increased during the years 180G, 
7, and 8, yet the average number of deaths in those 
three years has been only %1 280, which is less than in 
any three successive years that can be produced with- 
in the last ninety years of the preceding century, ''or 
than any single year, not preceded or followed by an 
epidemic small-pox* During the two first and part of 

the 
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the last of these years, small-pox inoculation increased 
to such a degree, as to alarm many well intentioned 
people. Yet part pf the previous exemption might 
be imputed to inoculation,' as the deaths by small*pox ^ 
have increased since that practice was disconti* 
nued at the hospital. At the same time, I conceive 
vaccination has had a very great share in decreasing 
the deaths by small-pox ; not so much by what has 
been done in London, but because during the early 
zeal in the country, so many were vaccinated who, 
by this time, have resorted to the metropolis, and 
if they had not been prevailed on to vaccinate, would 
probably have arrived susceptible of small-pox. 

Though the bills of mortality, especially for so 
short a period, cannot be considered sufficient evi- 
dence, yet as they have often been referred to on the 
subject, it may be right to show, tliat hitherto there 
is at least no reason to suppose the casual disease 
was increased by the inoculation of out-patients. 

The order for discontinuing that practice was made 
towards the end of April, and enforced in the begin- 
ning of May. From that time the number of deaths 
by small-pox, according to the bills of mortality, has 
gradually increased each succeeding month, so that 
the average for April and May was 42 f each, for Oc- 
tober and November 141 i each. 

The following is the report of the Small-pox Hos- 
|)ital, delivered in December last. 



Inn 
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No. 2. 
Gorrespondence between Dr. Hervey, Re- 
gister of the Royal College of Physicians ; 
and Dr. Adams, Physician to the Small* 
pox and Inoculation Hospitals, 

Copy of a printed Letter from Dr. Hervey to Dr. 
Adams^ Physician to the Small-pox Hospital. 

Sib, 

HIS Majesty has been graciously pleased, in 

compliance with an address from the Honourable 
House of Commons, to direct his Royal College of 
Physicians of London to inquire into the present 
state of vaccination in the united kingdoms, to re- 
port their observations and opinions upon that prac- 
tice 



♦ To the 5th day of this mgnth. 
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tice, upon the evidence adduced in ks support, and 
upon the causes which have hitherto retarded its ge* 
Beral adopticoi. 

The- College are now engaged in the investigation 
ef these several prapoi&itioas, and request you to 
comm'uiricHte to them the result pf your experience 
and inquiries oa the subject, that they may be there- 
by assisted in making their report as perfect as pos- 
sible; 

I am. Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

JAMES HERVEY, 

Register. 
By order of tfae Royal College > 
of Physicians, Oct. «3, WOQ. i 



Copy of a Letter from Dr. Adams to Dr. Hervey. 

Bemers-strcet, 17 th of Novtmber, 180& 
SiK, 

I have been honoured with your oisttular, 
expressing the wish of the Royal CoUege of Physi- 
cians to comply -with hjs Majesty's gracious command, 
relative to cow-pox. 

The CoUege are pleased to expect a communication 
on the three, following points : 

1st, My own experience in vaccination. 

2dJy„ The result 61 my inquiries. 

3dly, My opinion of the causes which have hither- 
to prevented its general adoption. 

1st; My own ex|>erience ftiUy confirms all that Dr. 
Jenner promised in his Inquiry into the Causes and 
Effects of Cow-pox. 

2clly, 1 have made no digest of my inquiries, ex- 
cepting 



cepdng ^ they lead to eicperimenti ivhich are conscn 
^uently included ia the former aasver. 

Sdly, Besides the prudeat backwardness of most ia 
admitting novelties into practice without ample proof 
of their utility^ the causes which have preveated the 
general adoption of vaccination appear to me to have 
been principally the mistaken zeal of its friends. It 
could not be expected that men who value themselves 
on their talents at investigation, and feel conscioua 
of their scrupulous adherence to truth, could patient* 
ly submit fo be uncandidly treated for a scepticism 
induced by events however accidental. When their 
accuracy was questioned, whilst they disregarded the 
assertions of their accusers, they became diligent in 
coUectiDg collateral evidence, and when their reason- 
ing was rediculed, instead of expressing only their 
doubts, they became parties in their own defence. 

Another inconvenience has arisen from a too great 
forwardness at answering objections before they were 
sufficiently matured ; lience when variola appeared af- 
ter vaccination, the event was either denied, or exv 
plained by so many minute causes as were sufficient to 
frighten the ignorant, disgust the candid, and induce 
the prudent to avoid an experimeiy;, the result of 
which was not sufficiently understood. 

A practice at one time represented as so simple that 
the clergy and females were invjted to undertake it, 
became at once so mysterious, that only a chosen few 
were said to understand Vaccination ; every untoward 
event was imputed to ignorance between the true and 
spurious pustule, to taking matter at too late a period, 
and to other causes still less satisfactory. 

Had these uncertainties really existed, they would 
have been sufficient objections against a practice, the 
object of which is to secure the subject from a formid- 
able 
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able disease, and from which he might be secured by 
another, certainly less desirable, but well-ascertained 
operation. But the truth is, that Vaccination is as 
simple as it was at first announced ; that the true cha- 
racter of its vesicle is more certain than the local effect 
of any other morbid poison ; that it is impossible to 
confound it with a pustule of any kind ; and that 
every difficulty might have been avoided by requiring 
a correct register of the progress from the period of 
insertion to cicatrization, or for the most part of per- 
fect scabbing. • 

I am, Sir^ 

Your obedient 

Humble Servant, 

JOSEPH ADAM». 
To Dr. James Hervey, S^c. B^c* • 



To Dr. ADAMS. 

Sir, 

THE committee of the Royal College, appointo4 
to inquire Jnto vaccination, request you to favour them 
with the evidence which the registers of the Small- 
Pox Hospital afford upon that subject, and that you 
will address your communication to me at the ColJegCj 

I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient '* , . . 

Humble Servant, ^ 

JAMES HERVEYj 

In answer to the above, it was stated that from the 
Gist of January, 1799, to the 1st of January, 1B07# 
CO, 323 had been vaccinated, 17 of whom had since 
taken small-pox, of which' one died. That neither 

sore 
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sore arms nor subsequent eruptions had occurred suf- 
ficiently important to give uneasiness, or to interrupt 
the practice. Since the above account was delivered, 
20 more cases of small-pox have occurred in those 
vaccinated at the hospital, one of whom died. Twelve 
have applied for relief under small-pox, having been 
vaccinated at different places ; eight of these proved 
distinct and mild cases, four were confluent, but none 
proved fatal. In one, the progress of vaccination, 
and the appearance of the cicatrix were doubtful, but 
the patient had bieen often exposed to small-pox after 
vaccination, and escaped for about five years. 
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JlI AVING, in common with every other writer who 
has consulted the bills of mortality, frequently regret- 
ted their inaccuracy, it may be expected that some 
mode of improving them should be suggested. 

First, relative to the christenings :— Many classes - 
of Christians do not baptize at all, others not till riper 
years. Most of these are in that rank of life, which 
renders a^ register of their childrens' birth of some im- 
portance, and on that account, a register has been es- 
tablished at the Library in Red-cross Street. The 
Quakers, I believe, register at. their meetings ; and the 
Jews at their synagogues. If these are sufficiently 
accurate, it may be unneccessary to interfere with 
them ; but for the sake of uniformity, it may be bet- 
ter to make an universal register for the metropolis, 
on one general plan. 

Na other occurs to i|ie at present, but a registra- 
tion of midwives of both sexes, who shall receive an 
Annual stipend from their respective psCrishes, and be 

X bound 
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bound under a heavy penalty, if ihey omit to rc^s*- 
ter every child, at whose birth they are present. This 
register shall be kept by the minister of the pjarish, 
or such persons as ;5hall be appointed by him, whp^ 
residence shall be contriv^ for the convenience of the 
parish, if extensive. 

This must be considered only a general outline, to 
be filled up by others^ better acquainted with the 
subject. 

The diseases and deaths come more immediately 
within the inquiry of the physician. These, I think, 
might be registered by licencing undertakers, who 
should be bound in a heavy penalty, not to interr a 
corpse without a, certificate from a medical man, of 
the disease, age, and former residence of the deceased* 
Where no medical man is consulted, a certificate 
should be produced, signed by some individual ia the 
neighbourhood, who shall be appointed io make in- 
quiries after receiving the information from the un* 
dertaker. A fee or salary may be annexed to thisi. of«* 
fice. On a certain day in every we^k, these certifi- 
cates should be brought by the undertaker, or his ac« 
credited servant, to the minister of the parish ; and on 
the third day of every month, the whole should be 
printed in the present form, excepting that the epide- 
mics should have a division by themselves, as was the 
practice for the plague, when the town was accustom^ 
ed to its returns. 

The five following should be constantly marked, 
fever, scarlet fever, small-pox, measles, and hooping- 
cough : dysentery and ague should be added, whenever 
tliereare found, niore than a certain number in any one 
district : and if the mortality from either of the other 
five epidemics is considerable, notice should be given 
every week of its progress. A fatal case from small-* 
pox inoculation, or vaccination^ should be distia« 
guished. 



J 
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As every ftew plan is subject to many inconveni- 
^ces, which can only be discovered by trial, it may 
be recommended, that the first experiment should be 
ihdde in those t\*^o extensive parishes which are not in* 
<duded within the present bills, Mary-le-bone and Pan- 
' eras, partScularly the first, which has been long cele- 
brated for its correct parochial administration. In 
ijiese no old customs would be interfered with, as, 
^t present, they publish no weekly bills. The order with 
which every thing has for a series of years been con- 
ducted in Mary-le-bone, would render the execution 
of some such plan more easy, and also its improvement 
till it should be brought to such focility, as may 
<?nable the other parishes to fall into it without dif- 
fic^ty or confusion. 
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-After the frequent notice how much the extermi- 
iiation of infectious atmosphere depends on the melio- 
rated condition of the labouring class, I, cannot con- 
clude without offering the following hints to the bet- 
ter judgment of others* 

The present-benefit clubs among the labouring 
class, seem to have arisen from a conscious incapaci- 
ty in the character of our countrymen to take the 
charge of their own moiiey. . Hence the necessity of 
forming A fund which they can only touch under sick-. 
Bess. The same feeling cannot but extend to the pe* 
riod of old age, or even to the uncertainty of em- 
ployment. This spirit, which ought most of all -to 
be fostered, has been the most abused. Flattering 
schemes of improving their little capitals beyond what 
^can be fairly aocomplished, are perpetually held oat- 
U> them, and sumexiuK's end in the loss of the whole. 
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TTie only plan that can be permanently useful mnst 
be completely within their comprehension, liable to 
no uncertainties, and by always keeping within their 
view the true value of money, induce economy in 
the management and diligence in the acquisition of it* 
May not a Bank be established, ready to receive 
the smallest weekly contributions of such individuals, 
recommended by others, who shall be presently de- 
scribed. Every half year the balance should be 
struck, and interest for six months added to the crcr.- 
ditor's side for the lowest balance which has ever 
appeared in the account during that period. That is^ 
if a person has paid at first five pounds, and after- 
wards various. sums, but has never drawn out more, 
than those last sums, his lowest balance will be five 
pounds, and for that he shall have an interest of 
two shillings and six-pence added at the end of the 
six months, and ^ fair balance shall be struck, to 
show the full sum r<^maining in his nagie. If this 
sum 13 not diminished in the course of the succeed- 
ing six months, an interest of 2 | per cent per six 
months shall be added to the balance, whatever it 
may have been at the beginning of that half year. 
The same to be continued every succeeding six- 
months. 

' Each individual must have a banker's book, to 
which must be attached some check or indenture, 
understood by the clerk and himself, and another 
understood by the clerk only. He should see the 
balance struck every six months, and sign it if he is 
capable. 

• in order to secure this compound interest, ^the ba- 
lance in the office (reserving only a certain sum for 
dontingencies) should be paid every morning into 
the Bank of England, who should appropriate an of- 
fice 
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fice for that purpose. As they would always liave a 
balance^ they should allow every w^k an interest 
On the loVest balance from the beginning of that 
week, which should be added to the balance of the 
current week^ and thus the compound interest be cal- 
culated from week to week. As a further means of 
i^apporting such an establishment, 100 gentlemen of 
property, principally proprietors of large manufacto- 
ries, should be invited to deposit one thousand pounds 
fach ; half of which they shall be at liberty to draw 
in any sums thqy may think proper,, but never to 
leave a smaller balance than five hundred pounds, if 
they wish to withdraw the whole, they will be ex- 
pected, but not required, to furnish the Bank with 
another customer on the same terms. 

That the smaller customers may be sensible of the 
advantJEige they derive from the establishment, with- 
out at the same time seeming to forfeit their inde- 
pendence, they shall be required to produce an intro- 
duction from one of the larger customers, before 
they are permitted to lodge their smaller sums weekly. 
' It is, presumed that the weekly compound interest 
paid x)n these joint sums by the Bank of England, 
will be sufficient to^ defray the expences of this new. 
Bank, as well as the half yearly compound interest to 
the smaller customers. . 

r The Bank of England it is true, will derive little or 
no profit, and a certain expence. But besides the 
gratification the governors and proprietors will derive 
from the services they, are rendering the labourihg 
class of society, in my opinion, that grand esta^ 
'blishment will derive ample advantage from the gene- 
ral interest all the Londoners will feel in supporting,' or 
at least in submitting to their charter. It is not pro- 
bable the Bank should ever feel any other danger than 

this 
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this jealooay ; but should sci6h a mometit o^ovr^ nxp 
better security can be desired than the interest whidi 
would be fdt by so ilumevous- a body is thet datfs of 
oitiz^ts, which compose their new custosuers* 'Bhe 
loBS, however, cannot be cousidemble to a compuny* 
Irho are making' hourly a compound interest. 

The b«ikers books kept by the smaller euttumm^^ 
sliould hare prefi^ted to them a few aphorisms ltk0 
Ae fi^owing, *^ The benefit arising fronk compoundf 
interest, on sums however small, is greater than cait 
be calculated beyond a cextMxn number of years. The 
bte learned Dr. Price discovered that a penny put outi 
to compound interest at the birth of/ our Saviour, 
would at this time produce a sum eqilal:to l£e worthr 
of several globes of gold of the dimensions of th« 
world we inhabit. 

^ The calculation of money at simple interest il^ that 
k-doubles: itself in 20 years ; at compound interest, ia> 
14 years and f<, diat is; when the intei^st is pnly 
added to the capital once a year. If added every half 
year, the period of doubling must be still ^urlter*. 

'^ When money doubles^itself; the interest must equal 
the principal: dierefore five pounds paid regularly^ 
evety year, and receiving compound interest, will air 
ifae card of 14 years and f, produce one hundted 
pounds. If the compound interest is added every 
half year, it will produce that sum earli^. Now five 
pounds a year is only two shillings a week> aQeWifigf 
two weeks deduction for Christmi^. 

** Threepence a week from the birth of a child tb it» 
years of apprenticeship, will prodtice more than thir-' 
teen pounds, which if it is not an apprentice fte, may 
at least serve to clothe a son, so as to make him ap-» 
pear respectable amctng his fellow apprentices or 
irorkmen; a shilling a week will in 14 years and f, 

pro4Qc# 
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produce fifty-two pounds, which if not employed in 
the mean while in the purchase of good tools or ma- 
terials, may he reserved for a proper opportunity, and 
in a few years more assist a prudent son in law in be- 
ginning life. 

<' Many work people are employed only <me hidf of 
the year ; whatever they save during that period, may 
be working for them by producing interest. Whatever 
they are able to leave at -the end of the dull half year, 
will be a certain productive stock gaining interest, 
whilst more is added during the busy season'*. 
' These are only the outlines of a plan, which is not 
to be considered as entirely crude in the authoi^s 
mind ; but the subject cannot be matured without the 
assistance of others, accustomed to calculAtiois and 
commercial transactions. 
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